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THE TARTAR EMPEROR’S DAUGHTER.—Daawy sy W. A. Rogers.—[See Articie “Tue Cuwese Pray,” Pace 543.] 











FORSAKEN. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
See illustration on page 544, 


So death comes to Venice, 
That city of dreams. 

We knew that hearts thrilled there ; 
They break there, it seems. 


Rose and gold of evening all around her falling, 

Far in distant purple belis of Venice calling, 

Wings from hollows of the sea flashing forth to meet her, 
Heaped with flowers and fragrance, borne o’er tranquil waters— 
What sweet moment of sweet life were sweeter ? 


Ah, but naught to her the young moon's crescent story, 
Aureoled with earth-light still, like some saint’s glory; 
Naught the murmurous singing of the great sea-meadows: 
Life and love have fled, and left her here forsaken: 

Life and love and sea and sky are shadows! 


Venice, burnished still on dome and campanile; 
Maiden in your flowers, yourself a broken lily, 
Woman wedded only to the soul's ideal, 

Dead, you too, to any stress of joy or sorrow— 
Passing phantoms, you! Death alone is real. 


By moonlight, by starlight, 
By morning's soft hours, 
When death comes to Venice 
They hide it in flowers. 


MISS WOOLSON’S NOVELS 


ANNE. A Novel. By Constance Fenimore Wootson, _ Iilus- 
trated by C.S. Reinsart. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 25. 
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New York Tribune. 
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Wooxson. Illustrated. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 
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EAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance Fentworr Woo son. 
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Southern Sketches. By Constance 
lémo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 
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slamped Miss Woolson’s earliest work as perfect of its kind.—Critic, 
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Lake-Country Sketches. By Constance 
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ble power which marks Miss Woolson.—Boston Traveller. 
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Our next number will contain a PatTreRN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, wi/h 
a varuty of full sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Country and Sea-sipe Tortetres; Mustin and Batiste Gowns: 
Lace Capes and Wraps; GentLemen’s APPAREL; CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING ; Embroidery Patterns, ete., ete. ; together with numerous 
literary and artistic attractions. 


T is perhaps unconsciously that so many of us are 
4 wont to shape all the year’s doings and goings 
and comings toward a season of rest and leisure in 
the summer, and to feel that we have a right to it; 
and whether unconsciously or not, it is well when 
we are able to do so, and they who do not make the 
effort to do so are certainly unwise and unthrifty. 

The autumn with its security, the winter with its 
long evenings, the spring when the mounting spirit 
of the planet in sod and tree is felt also in ourselves, 
and we can do our best, are all legitimate seasons of 
work; but in summer it is well to let nature do the 
work, the sun, the shower, the earth, and husband- 
ing our strength, to lie back while waste repairs itself 
and force accumulates for the future. 

The school-teacher has her long vacation in the 
summer-time, the scholar, likewise the musician: the 
artist turns work into play; the man of business takes 
his outing; the clergyman arranges his exchanges, 
or is given a month's absence from his pulpit; the 
city doctor, whose rich clientela go to their country- 
seats, betakes himself to Europe, where, all in the 
way of leisure, he shall compare notes with the great 
doctors of the world and learn the last word of sci- 
ence; the country doctor gets off if he can for a sea 
trip or a short season of hospital walking; the law- 
yer leaves his green bag behind him and is away 
for a mountain climb or a Canadian river; the seam- 
stress allows herself one of the hot months for rest; 
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even the cook and the house-maid will have their 
week off now; and only the wife, the mother of the 
family, the head of the house, has no summer vaca- 
tion, no such escape into forgetfulness as the others 
have, let her do her utmost: rest is not a word in 
her vocabulary, and unless she has planned it sys- 
tematically beforehand, she has no leisure of any de- 
scription. If she has had poor health herself, or 
insufficient help, or bad weather, or illness in the 
household, the spring cleaning has dragged its slow 
length along into June; then there has been a change 
of wardrobe to prepare for each of the children, and 
sometimes the money for the wherewithal to obtain 
first, and that has had its own delays; she has had 
to have the clothes of the little boys made at home, 
too, as well! as of the little girls, while she looks for- 
ward with as much rapture as they do to the possible 
day when all that they wear shall be bought ready- 
made or ordered at the shops; time then for choos- 
ing and designing has been required for the dresses 
of the daughter just going into the world, who must 
look fresh as a little rose, the mother feels, at no 
matter what cost to herself; there is possibly some- 
thing to do for her own apparel, a general overhaul- 
ing, too, of the under-clothing of the whole family, 
and a renewal of the supply of fresh linen; possibly, 
also, there is a little gardening to be done, pots to be 
plunged, window boxes to be filled, some gratifica- 


| tion to be had by that instinct in most of us which 





finds its first expression in mud-pies; and before she 
knows it the early summer fruits are upon her: the 
cherries are to be put up, the strawberry compote is 
to be made before the strawberries are gone, the pine- 
apple sweetmeat before pine-apples have ceased to be 
seen, the currant-jelly while it is yet possible, until 
the vista of work lengthens and broadens, and a day 
at the beach or an excursion trip covering a single 
night is the most she can promise herself of leisure; 
and then often before she has any chance to keep the 
promise the baby’s teeth have made a crisis in the 
family, or the whooping-cough has arrived with all 
its terrors, and leisure is the last thing she thinks of. 
But some one else in that household ought to think 
of the house-mother’s leisure, ought to observe that 
she is defrauded of her rightful share of it, and ought 
to make the attempt to secure some for her. The 
elder daughters can do this by taking certain of the 
daily duties upon themselves, and attending to.them 
faithfully, this one the marketing and the care of the 
parlors, it may be, that one the entire charge of a 
younger child’s clothes; or if there are no daughters 
old enough for that, it becomes doubly the husband's 
task to attend to the matter, and if certain pleasant 
things cannot be had unless the wife is deprived of 
her summer leisure, then to see that the pleasant 


| things are dispensed with, since they are matters of 











choice, but the wife’s season of leisure should be ob- 
ligatory. If his love of his wife for herself is not 
sufficient to cause him to make the effort to prevent 
her sacrificing herself on the shrine of the family 
cares, Which the total want of leisure sooner or later 
must do, his love of the comfort which she secures 
to him, and which would be put in jeopardy by her 
loss, should supply him with a motive, for at last 
summer after summer with no leisure in any of 
them can bring about but one of two results for any 


woman who has not the strength of a cart-horse—a 


| place for her in a mad-house or in a grave. 


But if there is no one in the family to see to the 
matter, then, believing that suicide is a sin, and know- 
ing that the pursuance of this course can end only 
in insanity or death, the house-mother should see to 
it herself that her long routine of unvaried work 
should be yearly broken by a period of rest. She 
must lay her plans for the summer, and begin to 
carry them into effect betimes; she must not wait 
for it to be the day by the almanac to put out the 
furnace fires before she begins house-cleaning ; as 
for the children’s clothes, she must decide that fewer 
garments and less frills for those will answer the 
purpose; she must not delay for the latest variation 
of fashion before having the young daughters’ dress- 
es made; the fresh linen and the under-wear must 
have been attended to in the winter, when there was 
less on hand to be done; and she must remember 
that compotes and marmalades and jellies and their 
kind are, after all, unhealthy, and plain apple-sauce 
can always be had at a half-hour’s notice, and be 
made to answer, and must allow herself to sacrifice 
nothing for the sake of these sweetmeats if they 
stand in the way of her obtaining the leisure without 
some of which there will soon be neither compotes 
nor house-mother. Of course she is ambitious that 
her children shall be as well dressed, her pantry 
shelves as well stocked, as those of any of her neigh- 
bors; but she must trust that her neighbors know 
their own business, and are not securing their ad- 
vantage by any surrender of a matter of more im- 
portance; and she must allow herself with a clear 
conscience the belief that some certain amount of 
leisure is absolutely necessary to her health, unham- 
pered, unhindered leisure, in which she shall be sure 
that she is to be called upon for nothing, and that 
not one worry shall rise to haunt her peace, and that 
it is no selfishness, but something really worth more 








to her family that she shall preserve her health, her 
temper, and even her smooth forehead, than that they 
shall separately enjoy the last fashion in garments, 
the last luxury at table. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROYS. 


fhe story of Little Lord Fauntleroy doubtless deserves in 
many ways the great success it has received. The 
generous sweetness of the child’s character is that touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin, and this carries 
along our sympathies through melodramatic situations and 
among minor characters that are quite unreal. As pro- 
duced on the stage, too, the performance has this same mix- 
ture of qualities, but has done that great good which comes 
from the dramatic exhibition of fine virtues, traits which 
stage-goers, if they cannot emulate, can at least applaud. 
Doubtless the influence follows into every-day life, and 
young and old have been made more sweet and lovable by 
the unconscious influence of the little lord. But it is un- 
happily easier to copy the externals of any stage character 
than its essence, and there is to be seen, through all the vil- 
lages of our land, a suddeu crop of little Lord Fauntleroys, 
faultless in costume and curls, sweet and picturesque as to 
the outward boy, although they may be inwardly full of 
ravening wickedness in respect to pop-corn and molasses 
candy. It is the excess of this tendency that is to be 
watched with solicitude, especially at the beginning of the 
season of summer play—the season when that boy is hap- 
piest who is clothed in the cheapest and most inglorious of 
costumes. What does any boy need so much for happiness, 
after all, when the summer freedom has set in, as to be 
turned out freely in garments so loose as to aliow utter 
freedom, so obscurely colored as not to show dirt spots, aud 
of such iron tensity of fibre that they shall be worn, if pos- 
sible, for a whole day’s play without needing to be mended? 
But from a child thus happily apparelled to a little Lord 
Fauntleroy how great is the gap! If the difference were 
ouly visible to the wayfarer, the difticulty would be less 
serious, but the child feels it far more deeply and vigorous- 
ly for himself. 

The region where I dwell was lighted up this early sum- 
mer by the presence of a miniature nobleman in this dainty 
array; and pretty indeed he was to look at, as he cautiously 


| chased his ball on the sidewalk, or sometimes plunged, re- 


gardless of the proprieties, into digging sand by the road- 
side. His little suit of dark velvet, his dainty hose, his 
ruftled sleeves, his fair curls and pure brow, made him a de- 
lightful picture, at six years old, amid the somewhat chaotic 
boyish population of the suburb. Perhaps hearing some 
irreverent comments on his elegance from a ragged urchin 
of his own generation—they call such urchins “ muckers” 
hereabouts, as if they came from primeval mud—the little 
Lord Fauntleroy was heard to say, one day, with passionate 
longing, afterward, that he wished he was a“ mucker.” On 
being questioned why, he answered, solemnly, “ Because I 
shouldn’t have to wear these things ”—pulling at his beau- 
tiful curls this”—tugging helplessly at the pretty 
lace on his sleeve. The innate savage which healthily 
lingers in every boy rebelled against the daily costuming. 
He longed to be among his “ young barbarians all at play,” 
as Byron has it, or to “ scream among his fellows,” as Bry- 
ant says of the water-fowl. It is possible that some vague 
sense of the charm of a wholly lawless and irresponsible cir- 
cle of society may have entered into his longing; and that 
he might have had something in common with the child in 
Sunday-school who professed his entire willingness to go 
to heaven, provided he could be allowed to play with the 
naughty boys every Saturday afternoon, But the primary 
and immediate occasion of the revolt was doubtless the ex- 
asperating tyranny of the Fauntleroy costume. It is cer- 
tainly provoking enough for a boy to see the sign distrib- 
uted over a large part of the physical universe, “ Boys not al- 
lowed,” but when it comes to putting that sign on each suit 
of clothes also, and expecting him to spend every day in 
garments which he cannot wear and keep clean without 
ceasing to be a genuine boy, it really must become, as Pet 
Marjorie said of seven times eight, something that human 
nature itself cannot endure, 

Something of the same need of emancipation exists for 
little girls also. The clinging to the earth from which we 
are said to have been created is certainly very strong in 
those fair creatures; and we may see a child pause, looking 
as if her very wings were spread for flight, yet heaving 
a sigh for “that lovely mud” in which her older compan- 
ions see only something quite repulsive. Wise parents 
meet this half-way, and supply her with what I have heard 
called a “farm dress,” or even a “dirt dress,” supposed to 
be beyond the reach of soiling or other injury. This is the 
advantage of more rural places for children, as compared 
with fashionable resorts; and I have heard sensible mothers 
at Newport lament the necessity of keeping their children 
well dressed and clean at all hours, ready to greet polite- 
ly the fine ladies and gentlemen who had come in their 
carriages. There have been great strides taken in the di- 
rection of comfort ; as regards dress for older persons a very 
few garments appear to serve fora young man of fashion at 
the hour of tennis, and it is whispered that he may go to an 
evening dance at Bar Harbor in a“ blazer.” The brighter 
and whiter costumes of the youths are really a contribution 
toward the picturesqueness of our summer life, and when 
it comes to “dancing in the barn” at the twilight hour of 
a lawn party, and after the Chinese lanterns are lighted, 
these young fellows actually look for the first time in their 
lives more ornamental than the young women. But their 
new attire, while giving ease and freedom, has one great 
drawback that its very whiteness involves: 
harder and harder to keep it clean; and this for a boy is 
fatal. The little Lord Fauntleroys will never be emanci- 
pated until they are excused from the necessity of all un- 
reasonable cleanliness, There may be two or three times in 
the day—as at breakfast and diiner—when a well-regu- 
lated boy may be fairly asked to be decently neat in sum- 
mer; but beyond that he should be left free to revel in a 
sufficiency of wholesome dirt, T..W. &: 
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DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
IV.—METHODS OF PREPARING MEATS. 


py AKED meatis an abomination. So-called “ roast” meat cook- 

ed in ovens is a delusion and a snare. 

Roast meat is roast meat, and in order to roast you must have 
an open fire, before which your joint is placed in such a manner 
that the air circulates freely around it. 

The reason why it is objectionable to cook meat by baking it in 
an oven—unless it be a big baker’s oven—is that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep an ordinary oven in a cooking stove clean 
and well ventilated. The sides, roof, and floor of the oven get be- 
spattered with particles of fat and spots of gravy during the bak- 
ing process, and these particles become charred, and thus fill the 
oven with ammonia and with a foul atmosphere of empyreumatic 
oils, by which terrible word the cliemists indicate the unwhole- 
sume vapors generated through the action of fire. 

In the process of roasting before an open fire, these empyreu- 
matic odors are indeed generated, but they pass off up the chimney, 
whereas they are imprisoued in the oven, and there penetrate the 
meut, destroy its flavor, and render it more or less ifsipid, 

Meat, however, may be baked in pies, because in this case its 
surface, being protected by the crust, cannot be charred and im- 
pregnated with the foul empyreumatic oils. Meat baked in a pie- 
crust amounts in reality toa stewing operation, the paste forming, 
as it were, a stewpan with its lid, 

Frequent basting is essential to successful roasting. Otherwise, 
the coagulated surface of the meat would crevass during the op- 
eration and allow an escape of the juice. 7Z'he melled fut poured 
over the meat penetrates into every crack, and by means of the higher 
lemperalure of the Sat, the surface of the meat is maintained in un 
wnper vious stute. 

‘The principles which were demonstrated in our notes on roast- 
ing and boiling, are applicable to the operations of broiling, stew- 
ing, and frying. 

Broiling requires a brisk fire free from smoke, the combustible 
being either charcoal or coke. The fire should extend somewhat 
beyond the edges of the gridiron, in order that the edges of the 
meat may be acted upon by the heat, at the same time as that 
portion which is in more immediate contact with the fire. 

The albumen over the entire surface of the piece of meat, 
whether cutlets, chops, steak, kidneys, or what not, should be rap- 
idly coagulated, so as to prevent the escape of the juice. 

Always take care to have your fire brisk and clear at the begin- 
ning of the operation, so that you may be sure of rapidly setting 





the whole surface of your meat, glazing it, so to speak; for the 
coagulation of the surface albumen forms an impervious jacket 
for the grilled meat, just as it does fur the roast and the boiled 
meat, as already described. 

Let your gridiron be hot before you put your meateon it; other. | 
wise, the cold bars, conducting away the heat and preventing rapid 
coagulation of the surface albumen, will cause an escape of juice 
into the fire. 

In order to prevent sticking, the gridiron, before the meat is 
put on it, should be rubbed over with suet. For grilling fish, the 
gridiron may be rubbed with chalk. 

The gridiron is made to incline gently toward the cook, who, 
being intelligent, and having comprehended all that we have said 
about the necessity of carefully imprisoning the juice of meat, and 
never piercing the outside coating of coagulated albumen, will of 


course never dream of turning his chops or steaks with a fork ; 
he will grasp thei with a pair of special tongs, or even with his | 
fingers. In practical kitchen work, ane is coustantly reminded of 
the truth of the familiar saying that fingers were made before 
forks—and also before tongs. 

The operations of stewing invariably begin by browning the 


The object is precisely the same as in the operations of roasting, 
boiling, and broiling, namely, to coagulate the surface albumen ot 
the meat, and so case-harden it and develop its flavor 
ance with the chemical principles already set forth. 

Frying is the process of subjecting food to a high temperature 
in a bath of hot fat, which at the momeut of beginning the oper- 
ation should be about 400 degrees Fahrenheit. During the opera- 
tion the temperature of the bath should rise two or three degrees, 

The best frying bath is one composed of beef suet and veal fat 
in equal proportions. Butter when heated to a high temperature 
foams, and olive oil contracts a bad taste, probably due to the 
charring of particles of the flesh of the olive, that remain imper- 
ceptibly mixed with the oil. 

Experience will teach the cook to discover when the frying bath 
has reached the required temperature, by the peculiar hissing 
sound produced by allowing a drop of water to fall into it. 

Decoction is the name that may be given to the process of ex- 
tracting the juice from meat, and separating it from the fibre and 
tissues; it is the reverse of roasting or broiling and their deriva- 
tive processes. In order to extract the juice of meat we place the 
flesh in cold water, the temperature of which is very slowly raised 
to the boiling-point; thus all the juice of the flesh is dissolved 
out, and completely separated from the muscular fibre. 

Bloxam says: “ The object to be obtained in the preparation of 
beef tea is the extraction of the whole of the soluble matters from 
the flesh, to effect which the meat should be minced as finely as 
possible, soaked for a short time in an equal weight of cold water, 
and slowly raised to the boiling-poiut, at which it is maintained 
for a few minutes. The liquid strained from the residual fibrine 
contains all the constituents of the juice, except the albumen 
which has been coagulated.” 


| 
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meat in a little butter or dripping, in a saucepan or a frying-pau. | 
| 

| 
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The economical French in making their pot aw few and bouillon 
do not mince the meat, but leave it in a solid mass, the only rea- 
son being that thus the meat may be presented at table, although 
there is very little nourishment left in it after the process of de- 
coction is over. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEASIDE AND MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 
BORDERED WOOLLENS, 


ORDERED French flannels are the novelty used this year 

for gay and warm dresses for the sea-side and mountains. 
These are soft-finished pure wool flannels of very light weight, and 
come in striped and smuall-figured grounds, with borders that give 
a finish like rows of pinked cloth, or imitating galloon, or intricate 
braiding patterns in palms and Persian designs. Some of the 
prettiest stripes are of dark blue and red on white, with borders 
of several colors in scalloped effects, as of tan cloth with its pink- 
ed edges resting on yellow scallops, and navy blue edges lying on 
red curves. These borders are at each selvage, and as the flannel 
is very wide, they can be arranged at the foot of the skirt in some 
places and lengthwise in others, making the stripes extend from 
belt to foot in front and back, and crosswise on the sides. 

Other bordered fabrics for lighter wool gowns for the sea-shore 
are white serges, with an irregular striped border in navy blue or 
in bright red, while still newer ones have bands of old-rose, of 
Suede tan, or of green woven near one selvage. There are also 
white cauvas fabrics with handkerchief borders in colors woven in 
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very large squares, so that the borders can be variously arranged, 
appearing at the top of the skirt as well as at the foot, and also 
in lengthwise bands on the front, back, and sides. The striped 
and barred Scotch flannels, and the heavier twilled flannels of 
similar stripes, are also in favor for mountain and sea-side dress- 
es, and are made up with pleated skirts slightly draped in front, 
and either a blouse or a well-fitted tailor-made basque. 


RED GOWNS. 


Red is a favorite color for country costumes, and is worn in all 
wool fabrics, such as challi, cashmere, or serge, and in cotton stuffs, 
especially in striped or plaid ginghams, and in thick percales, with 
borders of white, cream, or black figures; there are also sheer lin-* 
en batistes, with hair stripes of white, that are pretty dresses for 
the mountains, but these soon become limp at the sea-shore ; in- 
deed, the thick pereales are almost the only cotton fabrics that do 
not become “ stringy’? in damp sea-air. 

DESIGNS FOR 


MOUNTAIN DRESSES, 


A French design for making mountain and sea-side gowns has 
the comfortable blouse waist arranged to represent a white shirt 
waist in front under a short jacket, square-cornered, and with re- 
vers or without them, as the wearer chooses. For instance, a navy 
blue serge or a gray cashmere dress has a sailor blouse made witli 
its back of the dress goods and the jront of white serge, flannel, 
or albatross cloth, and on this front is a short jacket of the dark 
dress goods, doubled to turn back as revers, and showing the wide 
box-pleat of the white wool front. The dark straight sleeves reach 
only to the elbows, aud white wool shirt sleeves come out from 
them like under-sleeves. The standing collar is of white folds in 
front and of the colored stuff in the back. The straight round 
skirt for such a dress may be tucked half-way down the front and 
sides, or else the front may be laid in large box pleats, with the 
white wool inlaid between them, and in either case the back 
breadths hang straight and full without reeds. A sash of the 
white wool hangs in loops and ends behind without passing 
around the waist, or else the middle of the sash is fastened on the 
back just below the waist, and the ends curve around the sides to 
tie low in front, then drop still lower to the foot. Such skirts 
should clear the ground for mountain walks, and may be made 
with or without a foundation skirt of mohair. They are worn 
with stockings of the color of the dress and thick low-heeled 
shves, black, gray, or russet-color. 


A soft felt hat or a straw poke 
or sailor hat completes the toilette. 


SUMMER BLOUSES. 


Blouses are a conspicuous feature of summer toilettes, and are 
made as part of a dress, or independently to wear with various 
skirts. Surah house waists are less popular than when first in- 
troduced, the preference being given to blouses of washing silks, 
fancy flannels, and of white Victoria lawn. Those of washing 
silk cost $4 or $5 in the shops, but can be made at home at 
less expense, as they are of the simplest sailor blouse shape, with 
a very deep sailor collar that has two rows of stitching for its 
finish, and full shirt sleeves with wide wristbands, also stitched, 
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shirring, and lace or embroidered edging, also two inches wide, is 
sewed to the edge of the muslin. 

Full straight skirts of lawn are gathered to a belt of lawn, and 
the ribbon belt and sash are then permanently outside of 
this lawn belt. The skirt is put on after the waist is on, and 
there is no ugly opening between the waist and skirt. A Freneh 
fancy is a new way of using ribbons on white lawn skirts. The 
skirt is straight, and is deeply shirred below the belt, having six 
rows of shirring done in pairs, leaving a space an inch and a half 
wide between these double rows. Ribbon an inch wide is then 
passed in and out in the spaces between the pairs of shirring, 
This is also done on the dotted lawns with colored figures that 
Worth and Felix are using this summer 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, M. A. ConneLiy ; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers. 
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TRSONAL. 

Tue Princess of Wales set an example to women during 
visit to the Paris Exposition. According to that well-informed 
correspondent, Mrs. Emily Crawford, she was only seen about in 
the one gown, a dark blue foulard with white sprays, and the bon- 
net of black lace, trimmed with lily-of-the-valley. Her mantle 
was a bluish gray jacket of cashmere trimmed with surah silk and 
black lace. Her daughters, who were with her, were dressed alike, 
and very simply 

—There are but four persons in the United States - besides those 
holding publie office, who are allowed the privilege of sending and 
receiving mail matter free. These four persons are the widows of 
Presidents Polk, Tyler, Garfield, and Grant. That letters, news- 
papers, and parcels can be sent to them free, one would think was 
rather a nuisance than otherwise, and places them at the merey of 
the thousands of 


r her 








“cranks” who are always on the alert to send 
presents, ranging in character from’‘clothes-wringers to horned toads, 
to distinguished people. 

—Delaware Mountain, near Middletown, New York, boasts the 
possession of a literary hermit in the person of Judson Ellis. He 
lives in a one-room hut built by his own hand, and scantily fur- 
nished. His sole companions are the goats, upon whose m¢ at and 
milk he lives, and a large colony of cats. Mr. Ellis is sixty-six 
years of age, and in his early manhood was a reporter on the 
Tribune, then under Horace Greeley’s editorship. He now employs 
his time in writing short stories for a newspaper syndicate 

—Mrs. L. B. Walford, the author of Mr. Smith, and other delight- 
ful stories of English country life, recently gave a garden party at 
her home, Cranbrooke Hall, near Ilford, Essex, to some four hun- 
dred guests, all of whom are members of the “ Salon,” a London 
club composed exclusively of people who earh money with their 
pens. 

—Mrs. Ole Bull has, among other souvenirs of her husband, a 
Gaspar di Salo violin, with a scroll head carved by Benvenuto 
Cellini. 

—David Dudley Field is described as looking more like a Prus- 





turned back from the hand, and fastened inside the arm by linked 
sleeve-buttons, A standing collar of the silk is also worn. The | 
front of the blouse may have a wide double box-pleat, or else it 
may be turned back on each side and have two rows of stitching, 
and eyélet-holes be worked near the edges, through which colored 
silk cord is passed as a lacing; as the edges merely meet, a “ fly,” 
or false hem, is placed beneath. It is well to let these blouses drop 
two inches below the waist line after their hem with its elastic 
has been turned up; to keep in shape, it is well to baste the turn- 
ed-up part permanently in the side seams. These cool and pretty 
blouses are worn in inch-wide stripes of blue or red or white, and 
in narrower stripes of color at wider intervals on white. Flannel 
and serge blouses are made in precisely the same way, and some- 
times more elaborately, with three or four thick cords gathered 
in.rows below the collar and around the shoulders to form a round 
yoke. The greatest latitude is taken in the skirts worn with such 
blouses, everything seeming to be thought appropriate with them | 
from gingham to lace, especially for country toilettes. 

White Victoria lawn blouses extend below the waist line, and | 
are snugly belted with an old-fashioned belt ribbon fastened by 
one of the new silver buckles. “These waists are prettiest when | 
made very full on the shoulders, with full mutton-leg sleeves, a 
turned-over pleated collar pointed low at the throat, and a pleat- 
ing turned back from the wrists. Not an inch of embroidery is 
required, and the amateur dress-maker will find these blouses easy 
to fit. Thin mull blouses are made in the same way, with the 
turned-down collar of gathered Valenciennes, and a frill of the 
same lace extending down the front to fall as a jabot. 





SILVER BELT BUCKLES. | 


New silver buckles for belts are made to look dull as old silver, 
or else are so bright as to be almost white, but their novelty con- 
sists in being made in flower designs, a row of daisies or forget- 
me-nots or rose leaves forming the oval or square usually seen 
in clasps, or else a flat bunch of flowers like those seen in silver 
brooches is used, and the clasp is concealed beneath. Intricate 
twisted designs of silver cords and ropes and large initial letters 
are seen on other buckles. 

CAPES, JACKETS, ETC. 

Red elovh Directoire capes made of three or of five layers of 
cloth are the gay wraps worn by young women with mountain 
and sea-side dresses. They are cut round, loose, and full for slight 
figures, but those who are large have thei fitted by darts from 
the neck to the shoulders. White cloth is also in favor for capes, 
and 1s especially liked for yachting jackets worn at sea over yaclit- 
ing gowns of any color in which white is introduced. The open- 
fronted jackets have revers from neck to top covered with blue | 
or red Hercules braid, or with white braid dotted with blue, red, | 
or gold embroidery, while others for those who require more warmth | 
are double-breasted, lapping to the left side, and buttoned there | 
with silver or gilt navy buttons. White ulsters of rough-finished | 
twilled cloth are made for driving or sailing, and may be closely 
fitted to the figure, but are better liked when made with a belt 
at the back and loose double-breasted fronts; they are lined 
throughout with marine blue or red silk, which is seen in the 
wide square sleeves, where it is turned back as cuffs, and also im 
the facing of the hood, 


HINTS TO HOME DRESS-MAKERS, 


Surplice waists of thin dresses have the fulness from the shoul- 
ders prettily shaped into a pointed yoke by drawing ribbon through 
a casing made by facing an inch-wide strip from each armhole to 
a point lower down on the edge of the front. The ribbons meet 
at the point on the bust, and are tied in a bow. Surplice waists 
of embroidered muslin have their front edges straight from the 
shoulder down, then edged with a Valenciennes lace frill, and 
crossed at the waist line. This leaves a V space at the top, dis- 
closing the pretty plain white lawn waist lining, witl: its tiny thread 
buttons, and above is a turned-over collar of the embroidery and 
lace, which is first sewed on a high standing collar of the lawn. 

Eight or ten rows of shirring around the waist line are employ- 
ed by French modistes to hold the fulness of blouse waists of 
sheer white lawn. The material then falls two inches below the 


sian general than a prosperous New York lawyer. He is tall, with 
a slight stoop in his shoulders. His head is almost entirely bald, 
and what little hair there is, is gray, and so is his mustache. His 
steel blue eyes are bright and penetrating, and although his years 
number eighty-four, he does not look more than sixty. 

—Carlotta Patti, the famous singer, scarcely less gifted than 
her sister Adelina, died in Paris on June 28th. Her voice was of 
marvellous compass, ranging from C below the treble staff to G 
sharp in alt, and none who heard her in Mozart’s Magic Flute will 
forget the sweetness of her tones. , 


A slight lameness prevented 
her success in opera, but she was a queen on the concert stage. 
—The ex-Empress Eugénie is about but 


seventy years of age 
those who have seen her 1ecently, say that there is still the old 


fascination in her manner, and the same girlish grace about her 
tall slender figure. The entire furnishings of Camden Place Park, 
at Chiselhurst, Kent, where the ex-Empress lived while in England, 
were recently sold, owing to the death of the owner, Nathaniel 
Strode, who lent the place furnished to the late Emperor Napoleon 
III. for eleven years, Eugénie left it about five years ago. 
—The old Auchmuty house, built by Robert, Auchmuty in 1761 
on what is now the corner of Washington and Cliff streets, Bos 
ton, has just been demolished to make way for the strides of 
trade. This house was the scene of i 


, 


many interesting historical 
events, not the least of them being the funeral of Governor Sum- 
ner in 1799, which was attended by President Adams. The oath 
of office was administered to Governor Sumner, who was re-elected, 
on his death-bed. About-1808 the place was bought by Beza 
Tucker, whose daughter Ellen was there wooed and wed, too, so it 
is said, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

—The stables of Mr. Frank Work, of New York, are more ele- 
gant than many private houses. The interior is fitted out in oak 
and trimmed with brass, while lanterns of bevelled glass and oxy- 
dized silver hang from the rafters. The silver-mounted harness 
hangs behind velvet-lined glass cases. A heavy hemp carpet runs 
from the stalls to the door, and the stable is ventilated by an en- 
gine, which draws out the foul air and sends in the fresh. Mr. 
Work has a suite of luxuriously furnished rooms upstairs, where 
he can take a bath or give a dinner at his pleasure. 

—Orchids, as everybody knows, are Jay Gould’s hobby, outside 
of financiering. He has one variety of this plant discovered only 
six years ago, in the mountains of the United States of Colombia 
by Frederick Mau. Orchids of this variety have sold in London 
for as high as 1000 guineas, 

—Jolin L, Lawes, aged forty, who has just died at Elmira, New 
York, was the largest man in America, having weighed 640 
pounds. He was a blacksmith, and worked at his trade until 
about three years ago, when from 200 pounds he rapidly increased 
to the size he was at the time of his death. His appetite was in 
proportion to his size, and he ate five and six meals a day. 

—‘“ Uncle Johnny” Hanks, who died at the Metlin farm, Deca- 
tur, Illinois, recently, was eighty-eight years of age, and a first 
cousin of Abraham Lincoln’s mother. He used to split rails with 
Lincoln, and in 1831 he and his illustrious kinsman built near 
Springfield the first flat boat that ever floated down the Sanga- 
mon, Illinois, and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans. 

—One of the most notable weddings seen in New York in 
many a long day was that of Miss Elizabeth Drexel, daughter of 
the late Joseph Drexel, the millionaire banker, to John Vinton 
Dahlgren, son of the late Admiral Dahlgren, United States Navy 
The Archbishop performed the ceremony, and it is said that the 
ring placed upon the bride’s finger was the one given by Martin 
Luther to solemnize his betrothal to Catherine von Bora. If this 
be true, it is another instance of the sarcasm of destiny. 

—It is told by Mr. 8S. P. Avery that the late T. G. Appleton, of 
Boston, came very near being the original purchaser of Millet’s 
“ Angelus,” which has just been purchased by the French govern- 
ment for $111,000. Mr. Appleton saw it at Millet’s house at Bar- 
bizon just before it was finished. He liked it, and offered the ar- 
tist 40,000 francs for it, which was considered a very good price at 
the time. When the picture was ready to be delivered, Mr. Apple- 
ton, who had gone off on a yachting trip, could not be found, and 

Millet, discouraged at not hearing from him, sold it to another 
customer for the same price. It would look as though fate de- 





creed against this picture getting into American hands. 
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OUT-LOOR DRESS OF WOMEN. SHERBET SELLER. TYPE OF OLD PERSIAN. SHAH’S RUNNERS—“SHATIRR.” 

















ARMENIAN WOMAN AND PERSIAN CRADLE. GROUP OF MOLLAHS AND WOMEN. 
THE LAND OF THE “ARABIAN NIGHTS.”—[Sex Pace 549.] 
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MARIA MITCHELL, LL.D.—From a Puorocrara py Vai. Brorurrs.—(See Page 543.) MARY A. BRIGHAM.—From a Puotograru sy Lupovici.—[{[Seer Pager 546.) 


























“ You say at your Feet that I wept in Despair, 
And vow'd that no Angel was ever so Sair ; What know we of Angels? 


How could you believe all the Nonsense I spoke ? I meant it in Joke. 
I meant it in Joke— What know we of Angels? I meant it in Joke.” 


{Sez Buack’s new Seriat, “ Prince Fortunatvs,” on Pace 542.) 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “A Prinoess or Tuvir,” “ Mao.rop or 
Darr,” “Soanvon Beuss,” “Tux Straner 
Apventures oF a Hovsr-Boat,” Ero. 


CHAPTER I. 
A REHEARSAL, 


\ 7 HEN the curtain fell on the last act of The 

Squire's Daughter, the comedy-opera that 
had taken all musical London by storm, a tall 
and elegant young English matron and her still 
taller brother, rose from their places in the pri- 
vate box they had been occupying, and made 
ready to depart; and he had just assisted her to 
put on her long-skirted coat of rose red plush 
when an attendant made his appearance. 

‘Mr. Moore’s compliments, your ladyship, and 
will you please to step this way?” 

The box was close to the stage. Lady Adela 
Cunyngham and her brother, Lord Rockminster, 
followed their guide through a narrow little door, 
and aimost at once found themselves in the 
wings, amid the usual motley crowd of gas-men, 
scene-shifters, dressers, and the like. But the 
company were still fronting the foot-lights ; for 
there had been a general recall, and the curtain 
had gone up again; and probably during this 
brief second of scrutiny, it may have seemed odd 
to these two strangers to find themselves look- 
ing not at rows of smiling faces on the stage, but 
at the backs of the heads of the performers. 
However, the curtain once more came down; the 
great wedding party in the Squire’s hall grew sud- 
denly quite business-like, and went their several 
ways as if they had no longer any concern with 
each other; and then it was that the Squire’s 
daughter herself—a piquant little person she was, 
in a magnificent costume of richly flowered white 
satin, and with a portentous head-gear of pow- 
dered hair and brilliants and strings of pearls— 
was brought forward by a handsome young gen- 
tleman who wore a tied wig, a laced coat and 
ruffles, satin knee-breeches, shining silken stock- 
ings, and silver-buckled shoes. 

“Lady Adela,” said he, “let me introduce you 
to Miss Burgoyne. Miss Burgoyne has been kind 
enough to say she will take you into her room for 
a little while, until I get off my war-paint. I 
sha’n’t keep you more than a few minutes.” 

“Tt is very good of you,” said the tall young 
matron in the crimson coat to this gorgeous little 
white bride, whose lips were brilliant with cherry 
paste, and whose bright and frank eyes were sur- 
rounded by such a mighty mass of make-up. 

“ Not at all,” she answered, pleasantly enough, 
and therewith she led the way down some steps 
into a long, white-tiled corridor, from which 
branched the various dressing-rooms. “I’m 
afraid I can’t give you any tea now; but there’s 
some lemonade of my own making—it has become 
very popular in the theatre; you would hardly 
believe the number of callers I have of an even- 
ing.” 

By this time Lionel Moore, who was responsi- 
ble for these strangers being in the theatre, had 
gone quickly off to his own dressing-room to 
change his attire, so that when the two ladies 
reached a certain half-open door, where the prima 
donna’s maid was waiting for her, Lord Rock- 
minster naturally hung back, and would have 
remained without. Miss Burgoyne instantly 
turned to him. 

“Oh, but you may come in too,” she 
great complaisance. 

Somewhat timorously he followed these two 
into a prettily furnished little sitting-room, where 
he was bidden to take a seat and regale himself 
with lemonade, if he was so minded; and then 
Miss Burgoyne drew aside the curtain of an inner 
apartment, and said to her other guest : 

“ You may come in here, if you like. Mr. 
Moore said you wished to know about stage 
make-up and that kind of thing. I will show you 
all.the dreadful secrets, Jane!’ Thereupon 
these three disappeared behind the curtain, and 
Lord Rockminster was left alone. 

But Lord Rockminster liked being left alone. 
He was a great thinker, who rarely revealed his 
thoughts, but who was quite happy in possessing 
them. He could sit for an hour at a club win- 
dow calmly gazing out into the street, and be 
perfectly content. It is true that the pale to- 
bacco tinge that overspread the young man’s fair 
complexion, seemed to speak of an out-of-door 
life; but he had long ago emancipated himself 
from the tyranny of field-sports. That thraldom 
had begun early with him, as with most of his 
class. He had hardly been out of his Eton jacket 
when gillies and water-bailiffs got hold of him, 
and made him thrash salmon-pools with a seven- 
teen-foot rod until his back was breaking; and 
then keepers and foresters had taken possession 
of him, and compelled him to crawl for miles up 
wet gullies and across peat-hags, and then put a 
rifle in his hand, expecting him to hit a bewilder- 
ing object on the other side of a corrie, when, as 
a matter of fact, his heart was like to burst with 
excitement and fear. But the young man had 
some strength of character. He rebelled; he 
refused to be driven like a slave any longer ; he 
struck for freedom, and won it. There was still 
much travelling to be encountered ; but when he 
had‘ got that over, when he had seen everything 
and done everything, and there was nothing more 
to do or to see, then he became master of him- 
self, and conducted himself accordingly. Con- 
templation, accompanied by a cigarette, was now 
his chief good. What his meditations were no 
one knew, but they sufficed unto himself. He 
had attained Nirvana. He lived in a region of 
perpetual thought. 

But there was one active quality that Lord 
Rockminster certainly did possess: he was a 
most devoted brother, as all the town knew. He 
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never tired of going about with his three 
beautiful sisters, or with any one of them; he 
would fetch and carry for them with the most 
amiable assiduity ; “‘ Rock” they called him, as if 
he were a retriever. Then the fact that they fol- 
lowed very different pursuits, made all the great- 
er demand on his consideration, His youngest 
sister, Lady Rosamund Bourne, painted indefati- 
gably in both water and oils, and had more than 
once exhibited in Suffolk Street; Lady Sibyl de- 
voted herself to music, and was a well-known 
figure at charitable concerts; while the eldest 
sister, Lady Adela, considered literature and the 
drama as more particularly under her protection, 
nor had she ceased to interest herself in these 
graceful arts, when she married Sir Hugh Cun- 
yngham, of the Braes, that famous breeder of 
polled cattle. The natural consequence of all 
this was that Lord Rockminster found himself 
called to a never-ending series of concerts, thea- 
tres, private views, and the like, and always with 
one or other of his beautiful tall sisters as his 
companion; while on a certain occasion (for it 
was whispered that Lady Adela Cunyngham was 
engaged in the composition of a novel, and her 
brother was the soul of good-nature) he had even 
gone the length of asking a publisher to dine at 
his club. And here he was seated in an actress’s 
room alone, while his sister was inspecting pow- 
der puffs, washes, patches,and paste jewelry ; and 
not only that, but they were about to take an 
actor home to supper with them. What he 
thought about it all he never said. He sat and 
stroked his small yellow mustache ; his eyes were 
absent; and on his handsome, almost Greek fea- 
tures, there dwelt a perfect and continuous calm. 

Presently the door was opened, and the smart- 
looking young barytone, who had stolen away the 
hearts of half the women in London made his ap- 
pearance. He was a young fellow of about eight- 
and-twenty, pleasant-featured, his complexion al- 
most colorless, his eyes gray with dark lashes, 
his eyebrows also dark. In figure he was slight 
and wiry rather than muscular, but where he 
gave evidence of strength was in his magnificent 
throat, and in the set of his head and shoulders. 
It may be added that he possessed, what few 
stage-singers appear to possess, a remarkably 
well-formed leg—a firm-knit calf tapering to a 
small ankle and a shapely foot; but as he had 
now doffed his professional silken stockings and 
silver-buckled shoes for ordinary evening wear, 
his merits in this respect were mostly concealed, 

No sooner had he begun to talk to Lord Rock- 
minster, than the sound of his voice summoned 
forth from the inner apartment Lady Adela, who, 
with many expressions of thanks, bade good-night 
to the prima donna, and put herself under charge 
of the young barytone. 

““ My sisters are at the Mellords’ to-night,” said 
she, as she accompanied him along the corridor 
and up the steps and through the now almost de- 
serted wings. ‘‘ They were dining there, and we 
left them as we came to the theatre, and promised 
to pick them up on our way home. There will 
be a bit of a crush, I suppose. You won’t mind 
coming in for a few minutes, will you, Mr. 
Moore ?” 

“T don’t know Mrs. Mellord,” said he, with be- 
coming modesty. 

“But everybody knows you; that is the great 
point,” said this tall young English woman, who 
looked very gracious and charming, and who, 
when she turned to talk to her companion, hada 
quick, responsive smile ever ready in her clear, 
intelligent, gray-blue eyes. “Oh yes, you must 
come. It is one of the prettiest houses in Lon- 
don, and Mrs. Mellord is one of the nicest women. 
We will get Sibyl and Rose away as soon as we 
can, and I shouldn’t at all wonder if we found 
Georgie Lestrange and her brother there too. Oh, 
almost certain, 1 should say. Then we could car- 
ry them off to supper, and after that Pastora 
might try over her duet with Damon. But as 
regards the Mellords, Mr. Moore,” said she, with 
a pleasant smile, as he handed her into her 
brougham, which had been brought round to the 
stage-door, “TI shall consider you to be under my 
protection, and I will take care no one shall ask 
you to sing.” 

“But you know, Lady Adela, Iam always de- 
lighted to sing for any friend of .vours,” said he, 
promptly enough; and then, when he and Lord 
Rockminster had entered the carriage, and the 
footman had shut the door and got on the box, 
away they drove through the busy midnight world 
of London. 

It did not take them long to get from the New 
Theatre to the house of the famous Academician ; 
and here, late as it was, they found plenty of 
people still arriving, a small crowd of on-lookers 
scanning the various groups as they crossed the 
pavement. On this hot night in May, it seemed 
pleasantly cool to get into the great hall of white 
and black marble, where the miniature lake, on 
which floated an alabaster swan, was all banked 
round with flowers ; and when Lady Adela had 
dispossessed herself of her long plush coat, it 
was evident she had dressed for the reception 
before going to the theatre, for now she appeared 
in a costume of silver gray satin with a very con- 
siderable train, while there were diamond stars in 
her light brown hair, and at her bosom a bunch 
of deep crimson roses. At the head of the stairs 
they encountered Mrs. Mellord, who received the 
famous young barytone with the most marked 
kindness. Indeed he seemed to be known to a 
considerable number of the people, who were 
assembled in these spacious rooms of white and 
gold, while those who were not personally ac- 
quainted with him easily recognized him, for were 
not his photographs in every stationer’s window 
in London? The ladies Sibyl and Rosamund 
Bourne they found in the studio, talking to the 
great Academician himself. These two young 
ladies were even taller, as they likewise were fair- 
er in complexion, than their married sister ; more- 
over, they were much more dignified in demeanor 
than she was, though that may have merely arisen 
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from maidenly reserve. But when Mr, Mellord 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, his much-talked- 
of picture of the three sisters, most people seemed 
to think that though the two younger ladies might 
have carried off the palm for their handsome, 
pale, regularly cut features and their calm ob- 
servant eyes, there was something in the bright, 
vivacious look of the eldest that outweighed these 
advantages ; while in society, and especially as a 
hostess in her own house, the charm of Lady 
Adela’s manner, and her quick, sympathetic, en- 
gaging ways, made her a universal favorite. And 
if one were to ask in amazement how it came 
about that a woman so alert and intelligent, so 
conversant with the world,so ready to note the 
tidiculous side of things, could not understand 
what a poor and lamentable figure she made as 
wn amateur authoress! But had the Lady Sibyl 
any less confidence in her musical attainments, 
when she would undertake to play a duet with 
one of the most distinguished of professional 
musicians; she on the violin, he at the piano ? 
And here, at this very moment, was Lady Rosa- 
mund talking to by far and away the greatest 
painter in England, and there was a picture be- 
fore them on an easel, and she was saying to him, 
with perfect coolness : 


“Why, I see you use cadmium yellow, Mr. 
Mellord! I never do.” 
Somehow an impression got abroad through 


these brilliant rooms that Mr. Moore was going 
to sing; and at length Mrs. Mellord came to the 
young man and frankly preferred her request. 

“Oh yes,” said he, most good-naturedly. 

“ The serenade ?” she ventured to hint, 

“Oh, not the serenade!” said he, with a langh. 
“Every butcher’s boy in the streets whistles it.” 

“ All England is singing it—and a good thing 
too,” she made answer; and then she said, with 
some emphasis; “ Iam sure no one rejoices more 
than myself at the great popularity of Te 
Squire's Daughter. 1 am very glad to see that a 
comedy-opera may be based on the best traditions 
of English music, and I hope we shall have a 
great deal less of the Offenbach tinkle-tankle.” 

“The serenade, if you like, then,” said he, with 
careless good-humor: what did it matter to him ? 

“And whom shall I get to play an accompani- 
ment for you?” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble; I can do that for 
myself—” 

“ But you must make one young lady supreme- 
ly happy,” said she, with insidious flattery. 

He glanced round the studio. ‘I see Miss 
Lestrange over there. She has played it for me 
before—without the music, I mean.” 

“Then I'll go and fetch her,” said the inde- 
fatigable hostess ; and now everybody seemed to 
know that Mr. Lionel Moore was about to sing 
“The Starry Night.” 

Miss Georgie Lestrange was no sooner appeal- 
ed to than she came through the crowd, smiling 
and laughing. She was an exceedingly pretty 
lass, with fresh-complexioned cheeks, a pert and 
attractive nose, a winsome mouth, and merry blue 
eyes that were hardly made grave by the pince- 
nez that she habitually wore. She was very pret- 
tily dressed, too, in blue and silver brocade, with 
a high Medici collar of silver lace, puffed sleeves 
with twisted cords of silver, and silver fillets 
binding the abundant masses of her ruddy golden 
hair. She sat down at the piano, and the first 
notes of the accompaniment deepened the silence 
that now prevailed, not only in this big studio, 
but throughout the communicating rooms. 

Probably there was not a human being in the 
place who had not heard this serenade sung a 
dozen times over, for it was the most popular air 
of the most popular piece then being played in 
London ; but there was some kind of novelty in 
listening to the same notes. that had thrilled 
through the theatre (rather that had sent their 
passionate appeal up tea certain mysterious bal- 
cony in the dim moonlight of the stage) now pul- 
sating through the hushed silence of these mod- 
ern rooms. Lionel Moore was not a barytone of 
altogether rare and exceptional gifts, otherwise 
he might hardly have been content with even the 
popularity and the substantial rewards of coniie 
opera; but he had a very excellent voice, for all 
that, of high range, and with a resonant and 
finely sympathetic timbre that seemed easily to 
find its way (according to all accounts) to the 
feminine heart. And the music of this serenade 
was really admirable, of subtle and delicate qual- 
ity, and yet full of the simplest melody, and per- 
haps none the less to be appreciated that it seem- 
ed to suggest a careful study of the best English 
composers. The words were conventional enough, 
of course ; but then the whole story of The Squire’s 
Daughter was as artificial as the wigs and pow- 
der and patches of the performers; and even 
now, when Harry Thornhill, bereft of all his gay 
silk and Jace and ruffles, and*become plain Mr 
Lionel Moore, in ordinary evening dress, sang to 
Miss Georgie Lestrange’s accompaniment, the 
crowd did not think of the words—they were en- 
tranced by the music. “The starry night ’’—this 
is how Harry Thornhill, in the opera, addresses 
Grace Mainwaring, he standing in the moonlit 
garden and looking up to her window— 





“The starry night brings me no rest ; 
My ardent love now stands confessed ; 
Appear, my sweet, and shame the skies, 
That have no splendor, 
That have no splendor like thine eyes!” 


The serenade was followed by a general mur- 
mur of approbation rather than by any loud ap- 
plause; but the pretty Mrs. Mellord came up to 
the singer, and, was most profuse of thanks. 
Prudently, however, he moved away from the 
piano, being accompanied by Miss Georgie Le- 
strange, who seemed rather pleased with the 
prominence this position gave her; and very 
soon a surreptitious message reached them both 
that they were wanted below. When they went 
down into the hall, they found that Lady Adela 
had got her party collected, including Miss Le- 
strange’s brother Percy; thereupon the four la- 
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dies got into the brougham and drove off ; while 
the three gentlemen proposed to follow on foot, 
and have a cigarette the while. It was a plea- 
santly warm night, and they had no further to go 
than Sir Hugh Cunyngham’s house, which is one 
of the large garden-surrounded mansions on the 
summit of Campden Hill. 

When at length they arrived there, and had en- 
tered by the wooden gate, the semicircular ear- 
riage-drive, lit by two solitary lamps, and the 
front of the house itself, half hidden among the 
black trees, seemed somewhat sombre and repel- 
lent at this silent hour of the morning; but they 
found a more cheerful radiance streaming out 
from the hall door, which had been left open for 
them ; and when they went into the large dining- 
room, where the ladies had already assembled, 
there was no lack of either light or color there, 
for all the candles were ablaze, and the long table 
was brilliant with silver and Venetian glass and 
flowers. And indeed this proved to be a very 
merry and talkative supper party; for as soon as 
supper was served the servants were sent off to 
bed; Lord Rockminster constituted himself but- 
ler, and Perey Lestrange handed round the phea- 
sants’ eggs and asparagus and such things; so 
that there was no alien ear in the room. Lionel 
Moore, being less familiar with the house, was 
exempted from these duties; in truth, it was 
rather the women-folk who waited upon him— 
and petted him as he was used to be petted, 
wherever that fortunate young man happened 
to go. 

However, it was not supper that was chiefly 
occupying the attention of this band of eager 
chatterers (from whom the silent Lord Rock- 
minster, walking gravely round the table with a 
large jug of champagne-cup in his hand, must 
honorably be distinguished); it was the contem- 
plated production of a little musical entertain- 
ment called Zhe Chaplet, by Dr. Boyce, which 
they were about to attempt, out-of-doors, on some 
afternoon still to be fixed, and before a select 
concourse of friends. And the most vivacious of 
the talkers was the red-headed and merry-eved 
young maiden in blue and silver brocade, who 
seemed incapable of keeping her rose-bud of a 
mouth closed for more than a minute at a time. 

“T do think it’s awfully hard on me,” she was 
protesting. “Look how I’m handicapped! Ev- 
erybody knows that Pastora was played by Kitty 
Clive; and everybody will say, ‘That Lestrange 
girl has cheek, hasn’t she ?—thinks she can play 
Kitty Clive’s parts! And you know Pastora is 
always calling attention to her fascinating ap- 
pearance.” 

“Georgie, you're fishing for compliments !” the 
young matron said, severeiy. 

“No, I’m not, Adela,” said Miss Lestrange, who, 
indeed, looked as charming as any Kitty Clive 
could ever have done. “Then there’s another 


thing: fancy my having to sing a duet with Mr. 
Moore! It’s all very well for you to sing a song 


off your own bat—” 

“That would be difficult, Georgie,” Lady Adela 
observed, 

“Oh, you know what I mean! But when you 
come to sing in conjunction with an artist like 
Mr. Moore, what then? They will say it is mere 
presumption when my little squeak of a voice 
gets drowned altogether.” 

“Tf you give any weight to a professional opin- 
ion, Miss Lestrange,” the young barytone said, 
“T can assure you, you sing your part in that duet, 
or in anything else I’ve heard you sing, very well 
indeed—very well indeed.” 

“ Ah, now Georgie’s happy,” said Lady Adela, 
with a laugh, as the blushing damsel cast down 
her eyes. ‘“ Well, I propose that we all go into 
the drawing-room, and we'll hear for ourselves 
how Pastora and Damon sing together. You may 
make as much noise as ever you like—the chil- 
dren are in Hampshire, Hugh is in Scotland, the 
servants are out of hearing, and the neighbors 
are a long way off.” 

This suggestion, coming from the lady of the 
house, was of the nature of a command, and so 
they leisurely trooped into the great drawing- 
room, where the candles were still burning. But 
there was something else than these artificial 
lights, that attracted the sharp eyes of Miss 
Georgie Lestrange the moment she entered this 
new apartment. There was a curious wan kind 
of color about the curtains, and the French win- 
dows, that did not seem natural to the room. 
She walked quickly forward, drew the lace hang- 
ings aside, and then suddenly she exclaimed : 

“Why, it’s almost daylight! Look here, Adela; 
why shouldn’t we have a rehearsal of the whole 
piece from end to end—a real rehearsal this 
time, on the lawn, and Rose can tell us how we 
are to stand, and Mr. Moore will show us what 
we should do besides merely speaking the lines ?” 

This bold proposal was greeted with general 
acclaim, and instantly there was a bustle of prep- 
aration. Lady Sibyl began to tune her violin by 
the side of the open piano; Lady Rosamund, who 
was at once scene-painter and stage-manager, as 
it were, got out some sheets of drawing-paper on 
which she had sketched the various groups; and 
Lady Adela brought forth the MS. books of the 
play, which had been prepared under the careful 
(and necessary) supervision of Lionel Moore. 

“Rockminster will have to figure as the au- 
dience,” his eldest sister said, as she was looping 
up her long train of silver gray satin preparatory 
to going out. 

“That is a part J could play to perfection,” 
put in Miss Lestrange’s brother. 

“Oh no,” Lady Adela remonstrated. ‘ You 
may be wanted for Palamon. You see this is 
how it stands: The young shepherd was original- 
ly played at Drury Lane by a boy, and in Dublin 
by an actress. It is a boy’s part, indeed. Well, 
you know, we thought Cis Yorke would snap at 
it, and she was eager enough at first, but’’— 
and here Lady Adela smiled demurely—“ I think 
her courage gave way. The boy’s dress looked 





charming as Rose sketched it for her—and the 
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long cloak made it quite proper, you know— 
and very picturesque too; but—but I think she’s 
frightened. Wecan’t count on her. So we may 
have to call on you for Palemon, Mr. Lestrange.” 

“ And I have taken the liberty of cutting out the 
song, for it’s rather stupid,” said Lionel Moore, 
“so you've only got a few lines to repeat.” 

“The fewer the better,” replied Mr, Percy Le- 
strange, who was possibly right in considering 
that, with his far from regular features and his 
red hair and mustache, his appearance as a hand- 
some young swain should not have too much 
prominence given it, 

Notwithstanding that it had been Miss Le- 
strange’s audacious proposal that they should go 
masquerading in the open air, she was a wise 
young virgin, and she took care before going out 
to thrust a soft silk handkerchief into the square 
opening of her dress; the ladies Sibyl and Rosa- 
mund followed her example by drawing a lace 
searf round their neck and shoulders: it was the 
young matron who was reprehensibly careless, 
and who, when the French windows were thrown 
open, went forth boldly, and without any wrap at 
all, into the cool air of the dawn. But for a 
second, as they stood on the little stone balcony 
above the steps leading down to the garden, this 
group of revellers were struck silent. The world 
looked so strange around them. In the mysteri- 
ous gray light, that had no sort of kindly warmth 
in it, the grass of the lawn and of the surround- 
ing trees seemed coldly and intensely green; and 
cold and intense, with no richness of hue at all, 
were the colors of the flowers in the various plots 
and beds. Nota bird chirped as yet. Nota leaf 
stirred. But in this ghostly twilight the solitary 
gas lamps were beginning to show pale; and in 
the southern heavens the silver sickle of the 
moon, steaiing over to the west, seemed to be 
taking the night with it, and leaving these faint- 
ly lilac skies to welcome the uprising of the new 
day. 

At first, indeed, there was somethiag curiously 
uncanny—something unearthly and phantasmal 
almost—in the spectacle of these figures, the wo- 
men in white, the men in black, moving througi 
this wan light; and their voices sounded strange- 
ly in the dead silence; but ere long a soft saffron 
tinge began to show itself in the east; one or 
two scraps of cloud in the violet skies caught a 
faint touch of the coming dawn; there was a 
more generous tone on the masses of foliage, on 
the flower beds, and on the grass; and now the 
cheerful chirping of the birds had begun among 
the leaves. And what more beautiful surround- 
ings could have been imagined for the produe- 
The wide 
lawn was bounded on one side by a dense thick- 
et of elms and limes and chestnuts, and on the 
other by a tall dark hedge of holly; while here 
and there was a weeping-willow, round the stem 
of which 





tion of anv pastoral entertainment ? 


a circular seat had been constructed, 
the pendulous branches enclosing a sort of rustic 
bower. As this fantastic performance went for 
ward, the skies overhead slowly became more lu 
minous;: there was a sense of warmth and clear 
daylight beginning to tell; the birds were sing- 
ing and chattering and calling everywhere; and 
the sweet pure air of the morning, as it stirred, 
and no more than stirred, the trembling leaves, 
brought with it a scent of mignonette, that seem 
ed to speak of the coming of June. 

Laura, in the person of Lady Adela Cunyng 
ham, had reproached the faithless Damon (who 
was no other than Mr. Lionel Moore) 

** Ungrateful Damon, is it come to this? 

Are these the happy Scenes of promis’d Bliss? 

Neer hope, vain Laura, future Peace to prove; 

Content ne’er harbors with neglected Love.” 
—and Damon had replied (not mumbling his 
lines, as a privileged actor sometimes does at re 
hearsal, but addressing them properly to the hap- 
less Laura) 

** Consider, Fair, the ever-restless Pow’r 
Shifts with the Breeze and changes with the Hour: 
Above Restraint, he scorns a fixt Abode, 


And on his silken Plames flies forth the rambling 
God.” 





Then Lady Sibyl took out her violin from its case 
and drew the bow across the strings. 

“We'll let you off the song, if you like, Mr. 
Moore,” Lady Adela said to the young barytone, 
but in a very half-hearted kind of way. 

“Oh no,” said he, pleasantly; “ perhaps this 
may be my only rehearsal.” 

“The audience,” observed Lord Rockminster, 
who, at a little distance, was lying back in a gar- 
den chair smoking a cigarette—“ the audience 
would distinetly prefer to have the song sung.” 

Lady Sibyl again gave him the key-note from 
the violin; and without further accompaniment 
he thus addressed his forsaken sweetheart : 

* You say at your Feet that I wept in Despair, 

And vow'd that no Angel was ever so fair; 

How could you believe all the Nonsense I de 

What know we of Angelis? I meant it in Joke— 

I meant it in Joke 

What know we of Angels? 


I meant it in Joke. 


When, in his rich, vibrating notes he had sung 
the two verses, all the ladies rewarded him by 
clapping their hands, which was an exceedingly 
wrong thing to do, considering that they formed 
no part of the audience. Then Damon says: 

* To-day Demetus gave a rural Treat, 

And I once more my chosen Friends must meet: 

Farewell, sweet Damsel, and remember this, 

Dull Repetition deadens all our Bliss.” 

And Laura sadly answers : 


“ Where baleful Cypress forms a gloomy Shade, 
And yelling Spectres haunt the dreary Glade, 











Unknown to all, my lonesome Steps I'll bend, 

There weep my Suff’rings, and my Fate attend.” | 

Here Laura ought to sing the song “ Vain is | 
every fond Endeavor”; but Lady Adela said to | 
the violinist: 

“No, never mind, Sib; no one wants to hear 
me sing, until the necessity of the case arises 
Let’s get on to the feast: I think that will be 





very popular; for we must have lots of shep- 


herds and shepherdesses ; and the people will be 
delighted to recognize their friends. Where’s 
your sketch, Rose? I would have groups round 
each of the willows, and occasional figures com- 
ing backward and forward through those rho- 
dodendrons.” 

“You must leave the principal performers 
plenty of stage,” Lionel Moore interposed, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ You mustn’t hem us in with supers, how- 
ever picturesque their dress may be.” 

And so they went on discussing their arrange- 
ments, while the refulgent day was everywhere 
declaring itself, though as yet no sound of the 
far-off world could reach this isolated garden. 
Nor was there any direct sunshine falling into it ; 
but a beautiful warmth of color now shone on 
the young green of the elms and chestnuts and 
hawthorns, and on one or two tall- branching, 
trembling poplars just coming into leaf; while 
the tulip-beds—the stars, the crescents, the ovals, 
and squares-—were each a mass of brilliant ver- 
milion, of rose, of pale lemon, of crimson and 
orange, or clearest gold. This new-found dawn 
seemed wholly to belong to the birds. Perhaps 
it was their universal chirping and carolling that 
concealed the distant echo of the highways; for 
surely the heavily laden wains were now making 
in for Covent Garden? At all events there was 
nothing here but this continuous bird clamor, 
and the voices of these modern nymphs and 
swains as they went this way and that over the 
velvet-smooth lawn. 

And now the bewitching Pastora appears upon 
the scene (but wouldn’t Mrs. Clive have worn a 
gold pince-nez at rehearsal ?), and she has just 
quarrelled with her lover Palamon. 

“Tnsulting Boy! Ill tear him from my mind! 

Ali! wou'd my Fortune con’d a Husband find! 

And just in Time, young Damon comes this Way. 


A handsome Youth he is, and rich, they say.” 
The butterfly-hearted Damon responds at 
once— 


** Vonchsafe, swect Maid, to hear a wretched Swain, 
Who, lost in Wonder, hugs the pleasing Chain: 
For you in Sighs I hail the rising Day; 

To you at Eve [| sing the lovesick Lay; 
Then take my Love, my Homage, as your due. 
The Devil's in her, if all this won't do.” (Aside. 





It must be confessed that the pretty and smiling 
and blushing Miss Georgie Lestrange looked just 
a little self-conscious as she had to listen to this 
extremely frank declaration; but she had the 
part of the coquettish Pastora to play; and Pas- 
tora, as soon as she discovers that Damon has no 
thought of marriage, naturally declines to have 
anything to do with him. And here came in the 
duet which had first suggested this escapade : 
Damon. From Flow’r to Flow’r his Joy to change, 

Flits yonder wanton Bee; 

From Fair to Fair thus will I range, 

And Ill be ever free 
From Fair to Fair thus will I range, 

And Ill be ever free. 


Pastora. Yon little Birds attentive view, 
That hop from Tree to Tree: 

I'll copy them, I'll copy you, 
For I'll be ever free. 


Duetto. Then let’s divide to East and West, 
Since we shall ne’er agree; 

And try who keeps their Promise best, 
And who's the longest free— 

Let's try who keeps their Promise best, 
And who's the longest free. 


And again the audience made bold to clap their 
hands; for Miss Georgie Lestrange, despite her self- 
depreciation, sang very well indeed ; and of course 
Lionel Moore knew how to moderate his voice, 
so that the combination was entirely pleasing. 
The further progress of the little comedy needs 
not to be described here; it has only to be said 
that the injured Laura is in the end restored to 
her repentant lover; and that a final duet be- 
tween her and Damon closes the piece with the 
most praiseworthy sentiments— 

For their Honor and Faith be our Virgins renown’d, 
Nor false to his Vows one young Shepherd be found; 
Be their Moments all guided by Virtue and Truth, 
To preserve in their Age what they gain’d in their 

Youth, 

To preserve in their Age what they gain’d in their 

Youth. 

Lord Rockminster rose from his chair, stretch- 
ed his long legs, and threw away his cigarette. 

“Very well done,” said he, slowly. ‘‘ Congrat- 
ulate all of you.” 

“This is the first time I ever saw Rockminster 
sit out a morning performance,” observed Percy 
Lestrange, with a playful grin. 

“ As for you young things,” the mistress of the 
house said to her girl guests, as they were all 
trooping in by the French windows again, “ you 
must hurry home and get in-doors before the ser- 
vants are up. I don’t want this frolic to be talk- 
ed about all over the town.” 

“A frolic, indeed !’ Miss Georgie protested, as 
her brother was putting her cloak round her 
shoulders. “I don’t call ita frolic at all. I call 
it very serious business; and I am looking for- 
ward to winning the deepest gratitude of the 
English public—or at least as much of the Eng- 
lish public as you can cram into your garden, my 
dear.” 

Then, as soon as the light wraps and dust coats 
had been distributed and donned, the members 
of the gay little party said good-by to Lady Adela 
in the front hall, and went down the carriage 
sweep to the gate. Here there was a division; 
for the Lestranges were going north by Holland 
Lane to Notting Hill, while Lord Rockminster 
and his two sisters, making for Palace Gardens 
Terrace, walked with Lionel Moore only as far as 
Campden Hill Road; thereafter he pursued his 
journey to Piccadilly alone. 

And even now London was not fully awake, 
though the sun was touching the topmost branches 
of the trees, and here and there a high window, 
struck by the level rays, flashed back a gleam of 
gold. In this neighborhood the thoroughfares 
were quite deserted; silence reigned over those 
sleeping houses; the air was sweet and cool; 








now and again a stirring of wind brought a scent 
of summer blossom from within the garden en- 
closures. It is true that when he got down into 
Kensington Road he found a long procession of 
wagons slowly making their way into the great 
city ; but this dull, drowsy noise was not ungrate- 
ful; in much content and idly he walked away 
eastward, looking in from time to time at the 
beautiful greensward of Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park. He was inno hurry. He liked the 
stillness, the gracious coolness and quietude of 
the morning, after the hot and feverish nights at 
the theatre. When at length he reaclied his lodg- 
ing in Piceadilly, let himself in with his latch-key, 
and went upstairs to his rooms, he did not go to 
bed at once. He drew an easy-chair to the front 
window, threw himself into it, lit a cigarette, and 
stared absently across to the branching elms and 
grassy undulations of the Green Park. Perhaps 
he was thinking of the pretty, fantastic little 
comedy that had just been performed up in that 
garden at Campden Hill—like some dream-pic 
ture out of Boccaccio. And if he chanced to re- 
call the fact that the actor who originally played 
the part of Damon, at Drury Lane, some hundred 
and forty years ago, married in real life an earl’s 
daughter, that was but a passing faney. Of Lord 
Fareborough’s three daughters, it was neither 
Lady Sibyl nor Lady Rosamund, it was the mar 
ried sister, Lady Adéla Cunyngham, who had con 
stituted herself his particular friend. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





MARIA MITCHELL, LL.D. 


\ ARIA MITCHELL, the noted astronomer, 
4VE died on June 28,1889. She was the daugh- 
ter of William Mitchell, a well-known astrono- 
mer of Nantucket, Massachusetts. His daugh- 
ter was born on August 1, 1818, and at the age 
of eleven years, began to assist her father in his 
astronomical work. Night after night she spent 
in the study of the stars. She soon surpassed 
her father in the energy and zeal with which she 
prosecuted her work, and especially her search 
for comets. In 1847 her efforts were rewarded, 
and she at once became famous. For her dis- 
covery of a comet the King of Denmark sent her 
a gold medal. 

In 1858 she visited Europe, and inspected the 
principal observatories of Great Britain and the 
Continent. She was the honored guest of Her 
schel and of Sir George B. Airy, the British As 
tronomer Royal, at Greenwich. She was also the 
guest of Le Verrier in Paris and Humboldt in 
Berlin, and received high honors wherever she 
went. 

On her return home Miss Mitchell was pre- 
sented by the women of America with a tele- 
scope much larger than any used by her father. 

Miss Mitchell was the first woman to be elected 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
She always took a prominent part in the move- 
ment to elevate woman’s work, and presided at 
the meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Women in Syracuse, in 1875, 
and in Philadelphia in 1876. 
of various scientific societies ; 


She was a member 
the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science elected 
her a member in 1850, and a fellow in 1874. In 
1852 the degree of LL.D. was conferred on het 
by Hanover College,,and in 1887 by Columbia. 

Private plans and investigations were laid aside 
when, in 1865, she entered upon her professor- 
ship of astronomy at Vassar College. For twen- 
ty-four years she has given her best thought and 
effort to advancing the interests of the college 
through her department. To make the depart 
ment a strong one and a live one, vet thorough 
and scholarly, and to make the observatory sci 
entific in all its appointments, and worthy to be 
compared with any other of its size in the coun 
try, have been her impelling aims. To make the 
astronomical department independent and self- 
supporting was her heart’s desire. 

Toward this end, by personal solicitations, sh« 
raised $5000, but further efforts on her part were 
prevented more than a year ago by failing health 

The sum of $40,000 will endow the depart 
ment. 

It is proposed to take the $5000 raised by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell as a nucleus, and to complete the 
$40,000, calling it the Maria Mitchell Endow 
ment Fund. 

Subseriptions to this fund from those who 
would so honor Maria Mitchell’s memory may be 
sent to the President of Vassar College, Dr. J. M 
Taylor, Poughkeepsie, New York. 








THE CHINESE PLAY. 
See illustration on front page. 

Sige who attended the performances last 

week at the Windsor Theatre of the Chinese 
dramatic organization, the Soon Han Lok, were 
rewarded by the most remarkable exhibition of 
gorgeous and barbaric costumes ever seen in New 
York. To the careful observer it would seem as 
if our Mongolian cousins were as badly afflicted 
as ourselves with that mysterious malady which 
compels our most talented actresses to send 
across the Atlantic to Paris, to secure dresses 
richer and more luxurious than auglit made here, 
and then to advertise the fact as a greater at 
traction than either their beauty or their genius 
Any one who witnessed the sartorial display of 
the Soon Han Lok will readily credit the state 
ment published on their bill-boards, “The most 
gorgeous costumes in the world, costing over 
$100,000!” 

An admirable feature of the dresses worn by 
these Oriental thespians is their historical accu- 
racy and value. 

In the Loyal Slave, one of their favorite plays, 
the scene is laid in the dynastic period of the 
Tangs, a period which bears the same relation to 
China that the Elizabethan age does to Eagland. 


} 


It was characterized by monarchs of 


dom, by the success of the few wars which were 


great wis- 


undertaken, by high prosperity in every field, and 
by a wealth and luxury that have never since 
been surpassed in the East. The dresses of the 
nobility were marked by a magnificence which 
was so lavish and ¢o subordinated to striking ef- 
fects, as to be barbaric, if not quite offensive in 
character. 

With a slight allowance for the conventional- 
ism of Chinese art and the restrictions imposed 
by custom upon the Chinese stage, the costumes 
of the Soon Han Lok are faithful copies of what 
was worn in the age described. The reproduc- 
tion goes down to such minute details as orna- 
ments for the hair, hoop 
shoulder-flags. 

It is difficult 
and brillianey of these 


girdles, and decorative 


to describe in words the color 


vestments One 
of the most striking is worn by the Princess Ki 


archaic 


It consists of a robe in one piece from the neck 
to just above the ankles. The sleeves are flat 


ing, and so long as to hang six inches beyond 





the finger-tips. A rolling collar and lapels above, 
and bulging side panels below, complete the out 
lines. The material of the robe is a coarse, strong 
silk of a dark blue color, which is entirely co. 


ered with embroidery of almost startling brill 
iancy The chief decorations ige 

in gold bullion, in which the metal thread is laid 
on in spirals, and fastened to the cloth below 
with fine gold wire. 


» hy 
are ! 





aragons 


The wings, tail, legs, claws, teeth, and eves of 


] 


these dragons, are picked out of sil 


ver and sea 


with threads 
let, ultramarine and snow-white silk 





thread. Around the dragons and touching them 
at every point are leaves, vines, and flowers worked 
in silk floss, and these in turn are environed bv 
grotesque but gracefu 
the brightest hue. 
very bouffant, are 
and at ght 
fur. Under the w 
vest trimmed with gold and color, 
skirt may be caught a 


with silk of 


The side panels, which are 


patches filled 
made to resemble tiger-skin, 
be of that beautiful 
aist of the robe is a blue silk 
the 
glimpse of a fine silk pet- 
ticoat of French gray, gored and pleated. In 
dancing, the feet displayed, the legs 
being covered with baggy Zouave trousers of 
grayish satin which almost touch the slippers. 


first si 


seem to 


and under 


alone 


These are of black brocaded satin, with thick 
soles bound with white kid The stockings are 
of silk, and almost colorless in tint. To the shoul- 
ders are attached four small square flags, two on 
each side, of a dark brown, with relieved charac 
ters in black-red, old-gold, and indigo gray. The 
hair is piled into a coif, and fastened with heavy 
silver pins : 
With the hair three different styles of singular 
ornamentation are One consists of 
round pompons in bright colors attached to thin 
ebony rods, which are the coif A 
ied in 
around the head so as to form a 
The third and most ré 


employed 


inserted in 


second is of peacock feathers, arrar 





L cir- 
cle vivid halo 
markable consists of the 
two long tail feathers of the Chinese pheasant 


These are long willowy plumes, from five to nine 





feet in length and less than an inch in width, of 
a bright sepia, with seattered markings of old- 
gold. Thes@are inserted in the back hair at an 
angle about 30° out of the horizontal, and make 


two sweeping curves, \ 





1, though beautiful, are 
apt to incommode every person in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

These m igi 








ficent robes are made in two wavs. 
In one the cloth is embroidered by one artist be- 


fore it is made up by a second, while in the other 


the robe is constructed from the plain goods, and 

in the art costumer’s studio. 
Their cost compares favorably with those made 
by Worth, ranging from 100 to 1000 taels ($140 
to $1400 in American money). They are re- 
markably durable, and frequently outlast two 
generations of actors 


then embroidered 


Another style, which was used by both sexes 
under the Tang dynasty, was a robe, vest, and 
iyly colored silk, of which all the ex 
terior surface was decorated with lines in either 
metal or silk thread. A common pattern was of 
lines so intersecting as to form diamonds; an 
other was of waving parallel lines, s 





trousers Oo 





lggestive of 
the world-famous Grecian honeysuckle: a third 
was the bamboo lattice, while a fourth was a 
geometrical design of interlacing squares. The 
effect of burnished gold on vermilion silk, of pol 
ished silver upon ultramarine satin, and of sear- 
let thread upon delicate sea green in all such 
cases is inexpressibly beautiful. It seldom 
that the Chinese use any woven tissue of more 
than ove color. 


When they desire chromatic ef 

fects, they rely upon the embroiderer and the 

tailor, and rarely upon the weaver or dyer 
Almost as striking : 


as the garments worn by 
the leading female characters in the Soon Han 
Lok are those of the mimic kings, nobles, and 
generals. There is an rreciable difference in 
splendor among these, the monarchs being the 
most resplendent, and the rest being less notice- 
able as to color, metal, style, and ornament, ac- 
cording to their inferiority in the social scale, 
The Emperor’s robes are simply a blaze of color 
They resemble those of the Princess, but are, if 
the words may be used, much more massive and 
manly. The colors and patterns are on a larger 
scale, the contrasts more vivid, the fabric heavier, 
stiffer, and stronger, and the outlines more recti- 
linear and imposing. 

The appearance of the stage when the full cast 
is down before the foot 
agined, 


ap} 








hts may be easily im- 
It is a kaleidoscope of colors, lights, 
and forms. Yet to an American eye it is sadly 
deficient in delicacy and finish. Every color is 
primary and glaring, every atorn of metal pol- 
ished and even mirror-like, every tissue is of the 
finest and costliest silk, satin, or velvet, and ev- 
ery ornament represents a maximum of expense. 
Where the Indo-European would use a flower or 
a bouquet, the Mongolian employs an artificial 
nosegay, stiff, staring, and unspeakably gaudy. 
Vittiam E, 8, Fangs, 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avutnor or “ Tier Dearest For,” “ Tar Woore o'r,” 
“Main, Weer, on Wroow,”’ Eto. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RECONCILIATION, 


HE change to Sandbourne did Katherine good. 

She grew calmer, more resigned, though still 
profoundly sad. The sense of having been brought 
in touch, with one of the most cruel problems of 
society affected her deeply, and the contrast be- 
tween the present. and the past of barely a year 
ago, when she had the boys with her, forced her 
to review her mental condition, since the great 
change in her fortunes wrought by her own-act. 

She had ample time for thought. Miss Payne 
was suffering from touches of rheumatism, which 
made long walks impossible, so Katherine wander- 
ed about alone. 

The weather was bright, but although it was the 
beginning of May, not warm enough to sit among 
the rocks at the Point. Katherine, however, often 
walked to and fro, recalling De Burgh’s looks and 
tones, the day he had opened his heart to her 
there. He was not a bad fellow—no, far from it ; 
indeed, she knew that if her heart had not been 
filled with Errington, she could have loved De 
Burgh. How was it that a man of feeling, of so- 
called honor, with a certain degree of discrim- 
ination between right and wrong, could have 
broken the moral law, and been as callous as he 
had shown himself ? 

There was no use in thinking about it. It was 
beyond her comprehension. All she hoped was 
that time might efface the cruel lines, which sor- 
row and remorse had cut deep into Rachel’s 
heart. 

With Miss Payne, Katherine was cheerful and 
companionable. They spoke much of Bertie. His 
decision to take orders would have given his 
sister unqualified satisfaction had he also sought 
prefermentin England, “ A clergyman’s position 
is excellent,” she said,confidentially,as they sat to- 
gether in the drawing-room window one blustery 
afternoon, when Katherine was not tempted to go 
out. “ Bertie is just the stuff to make a popular 
preacher of, and so long as he is properly ordained, 
I don’t care how much he preaches, but I'don’t like 
him to be classed with ranting, roaring vagabonds. 
Then, you see, there are no men who have such 
opportunities as clergymen of picking up well- 
dowered wives. I believe women are ready to pro- 
pose themselves, rather than not catch what some 


of them are pleased to term a ‘priest.’ It’s a 
weakness I never could understand. . What in- 
duces him to run off among the heathen? Can't 


he find heathen enough at home? If he goes into 
those outlandish places [ shall never see him 
again, and, between you and me, he is the only 
creature I care for, He thinks he is inspired by 
the love of God, but 7 know he is driven by the 
love of you,” 

“Of me, Miss Payne!” exclaimed Katherine, 
startled and greatly pained. 

“ Yes, you; and I wish you could see your way 
to marry him. It would be no great match for 
either, of you, but he would be another and a 
happier man; as for you, your rejection of Lord 
de Burgh (I suppose you did refuse him) shows 
you do not care for riches.” 

" “But, Miss Payne, I have no right to think your 
brother ever wished to marry me.” 

“Then you must be very dull. I wonder he has 
not written before. Oh! here is tlie postman.” 

Katherine stepped through the window and 
took the letters from him. “ Only one for vou, and 
two for me,” she said, returning. “One, I see, is 
from Ada.” Opening it she read as follows: 


» 


“Dearest Karnertne,—I write in great anx- 
iety and surprise, as I see among the fashionable 
intelligence of the Morning Post that Lord de 
Burgh is on the point of leaving England for a 
tour in the Ural Mountains (of all places!), and 
will probably be absent for several months. Can 
this be true? and if so, what is the reason of it? 
Is it possible that you have been so cruel, so insane, 
so wicked, as to fly in the face of Providence and 
refuse him? You should remember your own 
poverty-stricken existence, and think of my boys. 
A marriage with a man of De Burgh’s rank and 
fortune would be the making of them. I have 
hidden away the paper, for if the Colonel saw it, 
it would drive him frantic. Do write, and let me 
mediate between you and De Burgh, if you are so 
mad as to have quarrelled with him. Iam feeling 
quite ill with all this excitement and worry. I 
don’t think many women have been so sorely 
tried as myself. 

“Ever yours, Apa Ormonpr.” 

Having glanced through this composition, she 
handed it, with a smile, to Miss Payne, and opened 
the other letter, which was from Rachel. 

This was very short and very mysterious, 


“T have been introduced to your relative, Mr. 
George Liddell” (she wrote), “by his daughter. 
We have had a conversation respecting you and 
other matters. I cannot go into this now. I 
only write, to say that Mr. Liddell is going down 
to see you to-morrow or next day, and I earnestly 
trust you may be reconciled. 

“Tam, always, your devoted, Racnet.” 

“This is very extraordinary,” cried Katherine, 
when she had read it aloud, “ What can she mean 
by sending him down here? I rather dread seeing 
him,” 

“ Nonsense!” returned Miss Payne, sternly. 
“Tf that dress-moking friend of yours brings about 
a reconciliation between you and your very wrong- 


” 
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headed cousin, she will do a good deed. I antici- 
pate some important results from this interview. 
You must see Mr. Liddell alone.” 

“T suppose so. I am sure I hope he will not 
snap my head off.” 

“ You are not the sort of a girl to allow people 
to snap your head off. But I am immensely 
puzzled to imagine what Miss Trant can have said 
or done, to send this bush-ranger down here. How 
did Mr. Liddell come to know her ?” 

“T can only suppose that his little girl, to whom 
I believe he is devoted, brought him to Rachel’s 
to get a dress tried on or to choose one.” 

“It is very odd,” observed Miss Payne, thought- 
fully. “My letter,” she went on, after a moment's 
pause, “is from my new tenant. He wants some 
additional furniture, which is just nonsense. He 
has as much as is good for him. I'll write and 
say I shall be in town on Monday, and call at 
Wilton Street to discuss matters.” 

“ Are you going to town on Monday ?” 

“Yes; I made up my mind when I read this,” 
tapping the letter. “I suppose you don’t object to 
be left alone? and there is the chance of Mrs. 
Needham coming down. Probably she will stay 
over Monday.” 

“T fear that is not very likely.” 

No more was said onthe subject then, but 
Katherine could not get her mind free from the 
idea of George Liddell’s anticipated visit. She 
was quite willing to make friends with him, 
though his ungenerous and unreasonable conduct 
toward herself had impressed her most unfavor- 
ably. 

The day passed over, however, without any vis- 
itor, nor was it until the following afternoon that 
Katherine was startled, in spite of her preparation, 
by the announcement that a gentleman wished to 
see Miss Liddell. 

“T'll go,” exclaimed Miss Payne, gathering up 
her knitting and a book, and vanishing swiftly, in 
spite of rheumatic difficulties. 

In another moment George Liddell stood before 
his dispossessed kinswoman—a tall, gaunt figure, 
with gray hair and sunken eyes. He took the 
hand she offered in silence, and then exclaimed, 
abruptly, “ You knew I was coming ?” 

“Yes; Rachel Trant told me. Will you not sit 
down ?” 

He drew a chair beside her work-table, and, 
after looking at her for a minute, exclaimed, in 
harsh tones which yet showed emotion, ‘ You are 
a good woman.” 

“How have you found it out?” asked Kath- 
erine, smiling. 

“T will answer by a long, eruel story,” he re- 
turned, with a sigh—“ a story I would tell to none 
but you.” Again he paused, looking down as if col- 
leeting his thoughts, while the brown, bony, sinewy 
hand he laid on the table was tightly clinched. 

“You knew my father,” he began suddenly, 
raising his dark, suspicious eyes to hers, “and 
therefore can understand what an exacting tyrant 
he could be to those who were in his power. As 
a mere child I feared him and shrank from him. 
My earliest recollection was of my mother’s care 
in keeping me from him. He was not violent to 
her; I don’t suppose he ever struck her; but he 
treated her with cold contempt; why, I never 
understood, except that she cost him money and 
brought him none. I won’t unman myself by de- 
scribing what her life was, or how passionately I 
loved her. We clung to each other as desolate, per- 
secuted creatures only do. He grudged us the food 
we ate, the clothes—rather the rags—we wore. 
One day, playing in Regent’s Park, I fell into the ca- 
nal, and was nearly drowned. <A gentleman went 
in after me and saved me. He took me home; he 
gave me to my mother; he often met us afterward; 
he gave me treats and money. I can’t dwell on this 


time. He won my mother’s love, chiefly through 
me, He was going away to the New World. He 


persuaded her to leave her wretched home, to take 
me. Weescaped. I shall never forget the joy of 
those few days. Then my father (as we might have 
known he would) put out his torturing hand and 
seized me. My mother had hoped that his mi- 
serly nature would have disposed him to let me go, 
if he could thereby escape the cost of my mainten- 
ance. But revenge was too sweet to be foregone. 
I was dragged away. He did not want her back. 
He hoped her lover would desert her after a while, 
and so accomplish her punishment; but he was 
true. No: I can never forget my mother’s agony 
when I was torn from her.” He rose and walked 
to the window, and returned, “ The hideous pic- 
ture had grown faint,” he said, “ but, as I speak, 
it grows clear and black. You can imagine my 
life after this! It was well calculated to turn 
a moody, passionate boy intoadevil. I was nearly 
eleven when I lost my mother, and I never heard 
of her or from her after; yet I never doubted 
that she loved me, and tried to communicate with 
me, but my father’s infernal spite kept us apart. 
At sixteen Iranaway. Your father was friendly 
to me, and tried to persuade me against what he 
called ‘rashness,’ but I always fancied he might 
have helped my mother, backed her up more, and 
I did not heed him. I went through a rough 
training, as you may suppose, and never saw my 
father’s face again.” 

“T can imagine that he could be terrible,” mur- 
mured Katherine. “I was dreadfully afraid of 
him; but I did not know he had been so cruel.” 

George Liddell did not seem to hear her; he 
was lost in thought. “ You wonder, I dare say, 
why I tell you this long story,” he resumed. 
“ You will see what it leads up to presently.” 

“Tam greatly interested,” returned Katherine. 

“You will be more so. From what I told New- 
ton and yourself, you know enough of my career 
in Australia; but you do not know that I married 
a sweet, delicate woman, who, after the birth of 
our little Marie, fell into bad health. If I couid 
have taken her away for a long voyage, it might 
have saved her; but I was just in full swing 
making my pile, and I could not tear myself away. 
That must have been about the time my father 
died. Had I known I was his heir I should have 
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sent my wife home; but, fool that I was, I was too 
wrapped up in making money (for the tide had just 
turned, and I was floating to fortune) to see that 
she was slipping from me. I never dreamed my 
father would die intestate. I always thought he 
would leave everything to Errington, because he 
knew how successfully his old chum had scraped 
money together, and thought he would take care 
of his precious gold. It was well for me he de- 
stroyed his will.” 

Katherine felt her cheeks glow, but she did not 
speak. 

“Well, I felt furious to think you had been 
enjoying my money, when I did not even know my 
father was dead, but I have changed.” 

“Why ?” asked Katherine, who could not imag- 
ine what was his motive for telling her his history. 

“You shall hear; you know I placed my little 
Marie at school. The school-mistress employed 
a dress-maker, to whom the child took a fancy. 
She insisted on taking me to see her, and to choose 
some fallals.” He stopped again, his mouth 
twitched, his fingers played with his watch chain. 
“When the young woman came into the room,” he 
resumed, “I thought I should have dropped ; she 
was the living image of my poor mother, only 
younger. I could not speak fora minute. At last, 
when the child had kissed her and chattered a 
bit, I managed to ask if I might come back and 
speak to her alone, as she was so like a lady I once 
knew that I wanted to put a few questions to her. 
She seemed a little disturbed, but told me I might 
come in the evening. Iwent. Iasked about her 
parentage. She knew very little, save that she had 
been born in South America She offered, how- 
ever, to show me her mother’s picture, and when 
she brought it I not only saw it was my mother’s 
likeness, but a picture I knew well: her initials 
were on the case, R.L. Then I told her every- 
thing. I proved to her that I was her half- 
brother. How bitterly she cried when I described 
a little brooch with my hair in it, which Rachel 
still keeps. She has seen our mother kiss it and 
weep over it. My heart went out to her; she is sec- 
ond now only to my child. Then, Katherine, she 
told me her own sad story, and the part you 
played in it; how you saved her, and gave her 
hope and strength. Give me your hand! Ill 
never forget this service. It binds me more—a 
hundred-fold more—than if you had done it for 
myself. But neither entreaties nor reproaches 
could induce her to tell me the name of the 
villain who— Has she told vou ?” he interrupted 
himself to ask, sternly. 

“She never named his name to me,” cried Kath- 
erine. “It is eruel to ask her, and of what possi- 
ble advantage would the knowledge— Any in- 
quiry, any disturbance, would only punish her.” 

Liddell started up, and walked to and fro hast- 
ily. ‘“That’s true,” he exclaimed. “ But I wish 
I had my hand on his throat.” 

“That is natural; but you must think of 
Rachel. She has suffered so much.” 

“She has,” said George Liddell, throwing him- 
self into his chair again. “ But you don’t know 
the sort of pain and sweetness it is to talk of my 
poor mother to her daughter. It makes a differ- 
ent and a better man of me. Rachel is a strong 
woman,” he added, after a moment’s thought. 
“She wishes ourrelationship to be kept secret. It 
is no credit to any one, she says, and might be in- 
jurious to little Marie. We can be friends, and she 
need never want a few hundreds to help her on her 
business, It seems that, to please his people, her 
father on returning to England only used his 
second name, which I never knew. It is a sorrow- 
ful tale for you to listen to—you are white and 
trembling, my girl,” he added, with sudden famil- 
iarity. ‘ But L haven't done vet. You have laid 
me under obligations I can never repay. I could 
not offer a woman like you money, but I will pay 
you in kind. You have saved my dear sister: I 
will provide for the nephews that are dear to you. 
I have already seen Newton and my own solicitor, 
and laid my propositions before them. I don’t 
pretend to munificence, for, besides, I shall not 
forget either you or them in my will. But they 
shall have means for a right good education and 
a good start in life. Now I want you to forgive 
my brutality when we first met. And more, I 
want you to be my daughter’s friend.” He 
grasped her hand. 

Katherine’s eyes had already brimmed over, 
“ Forgive you!” she repeated. “Iam quite ready 
to forgive. I was vexed, of course, that you should 
be unreasonably prejudiced against me. But I 
am deeply grateful for your generosity to the 
boys. If you knew the joy, the relief, you have 


given me, it would, I am sure, gladden you. But 
let us try to make Rachel happy too. I wish—” 


“ She is happiest in her own way. Work is the 
only cure for ills like hers,” interrupted Liddell. 
“Time will do wonders, and her wish to keep our 
relationship secret is wise.” There was a pause. 
Then Liddell, looking steadily at Katherine, ex- 
claimed: “ You are a real true, good-hearted wo- 
man. The world would be a better place if there 
were a few more like you in it.” He then passed 
on to his plans for the future, his projects for 
his daughter’s education, opening his mind with 
a degree of confidence which amazed Katherine, 
considering that a day before they were enemies. 

Presently he ceased to speak, and after a mo- 
ment’s thought, stood up. 

“Now I have said my say, and I must go,” he 
exclaimed. “I only came to explain myself to 
you, for the less of such a story committed to pa- 
per the better. Iam due in town to-morrow morn- 
ing. Write to Rachel, and come and see her as 
soon as you can. I wish,” he added, with a 
searching glance, “ that I had a woman like you to 
regulate matters, and take care of my little Ma- 
rie; then I could keep her with me.” 

“She is far better at school,” returned Kath- 
erine, a little startled by this suggestive speech. 
“ But will you not have some luncheon before you 

0 y’ 

“No, thank you; I had some before coming on 

here. I need very little food, and scarcely any- 








thing gives me pleasure. But I like you, my cous- 
in, and I want your friendship for the child.” 

“She shall have it, I promise.” 

After a few more words George Liddell bade 
her good-by. She stood a few minutes in deep 
thought before going to tell her good news to 
Miss Payne, reflecting that she must not betray 
the real motive of his change toward herself, 
The less she said the better. While she thought, 
Miss Payne came in, looking unusually eager. 
“Wouldn’t he stay and have a bit to eat?” she 
exclaimed. “I saw him going out of the gate 
from my room.” 

“No; he is in a hurry to get back to town. 
Oh, my dear Miss Payne, he came down to make 
his peace with me, and he is going to provide for 
the boys!” 

“Why, what has happened to him? I 
hardly believe my ears.” 

“T am sure J could hardly believe mine! I 
suppose as he grew accustomed to feel that every- 
thing was in his hands, and that I had given him 
no trouble, he saw that he had been unnecessarily 
severe. Then his little girl took him to Rachel 
Trant’s, and they evidently spoke of me; prob- 
ably she gave a highly colored description of my 
goodness ; and being an impulsive man, he said 
he would come and see me. Whereupon she 
wrote to warn me.” 

“That's all possible. But somehow I feel 
there is more in it than I quite understand.” 

“Tam sure I do not care to understand the 
wherefore, if only my cousin carries out his good 
intentions as regards Cis and Charlie.” 

“Just so; that is the main point. If he does, 
what a burden will be lifted off your shoulders !” 

“And what a change in the boys’ fortunes!” 
returned Katherine, adding, after a short pause, 
“T think I will go to town with you on Monday, 
and pay them a visit while you arrange your af- 
fairs with your tenant. Mrs. Needham will put 
me up for a night or two.” 

In truth Katherine longed to see and talk with 
Rachel, to discuss the curious turn in her change- 
ful fortunes, and build up pleasant palaces in the 
airy realms of the future. 

The following day brought her a letter from 
De Burgh. It was dated from Paris, and told 
her of his intention to be absent from England 
for some time; he pleaded earnestly for pardon, 
with a certain eloquence, and repeated the argu- 
ments he had previously urged, evidently thinking 
that his punishment was greatly disproportioned 
to his offence. 

Katherine was greatly moved by this epistle— 
she could not help being sorry for him, though 
she hoped not to meet him again. The associa- 
tion of ideas was too painful. She was ashamed, 
too, to remember how near she had come to mar- 
rying him, in a sort of despair of the future. 

She answered this letter at once, frankly and 
kindly, setting forth the unalterable nature of 
her decision, and begging him not to put her to 
unnecessary pain by trying to renew their ac 
quaintance at any future time. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MISS MARY A, BRIGHAM. 


FFXNHE telegram which on Saturday evening, 

June 29th, flashed all over the country the 
announcement of the sudden and tragie death of 
Miss Mary A. Brigham, carried genuine sorrow to 
thousands of homes. A woman whose life was 
fashioned after the highest ideals, who followed 
closely the glorious pattern of her Master, and 
who never swerved in her sweet and generous 
devotion to the young souls committed to her 
trust, could not but leave a strong, clear, and in- 
spiring impression on every one with whom she 
was brought in contact. 

Miss Brigham was born in Westborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 6, 1830, She was a mem- 
ber of the class of ’48 at Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, and after teaching at Ingham University, 
Le Roy, New York, accepted in 1863 the position 
of lady principal at Dr. West’s Brooklyn Heights 
Seminary, in Brooklyn, New York. Each year of 
her connection with the seminary strengthened 
her ennobling influence over her pupils, and add- 
ed to her large circle of friends. Those who had 
been her pupils never forgot her teachings, onl 
in whatever condition of life, never ceased to hold 
Miss Brigham in loving, living remembrance. 
Women who had graduated from her care sent 
their daughters to enjoy the same gracious pres- 
ence, and so her circle of blessing ever widened. 

In the spring of the present year, Miss Brigham 
was elected First President of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary and College. With her usual modesty 
and self-distrust, she shrank from assuming so 
great a responsibility; but after a long period of 
careful consideration and prayer, the way seemed 
divinely opened for her acceptance, and she had 
thereafter the fullest confidence that she was 
called of God, to finish her life-work in building 
up the college, and placing it in line with the 
best women’s colleges in the country. Her 
words to some friends of the Mount Holyoke 
Alumne Association of this vicinity, which was 
founded through her influence, and of which she 
was President, were, “If I go, I may succeed. I 
may fail, but go J must.” 

For months past, her heart had been set on a 
new building for the college, and she urged the 
New York alumne to still greater efforts in raising 
funds for this purpose. Very little had been col- 
lected at the time of her death. But had she 
been longer spared, there is no doubt that her 
wishes in this regard would have been fully real- 
ized. 

When Miss Brigham’s decision to leave Brook- 
lyn became known, she discovered for the first time 
how widely she was known and honored. Others 
had wrought out on canvas or in marble their lofty 
conceptions ; she had wrought in human hearts 
an enduring monument. From all over the city 


came protests and petitions that she would not 
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leave the home of her adoption. The Hamilton 
Club, representing some of the best society of the 
city, in a dinner tendered to Professor West, sent 
her a courteous note, expressing their thorough 
regard for her and for her work, accompanying 
the same with a rare floral tribute. Choice gifts 
were also bestowed upon her by alumne of Brook- 
jyn Heights Seminary and by others. Men and 
women on either side of the river were proud to 
be numbered among her friends. 

Miss Brigham was a member of Dr. Storrs’s 
church, and when overtaken by the fatal acci- 
dent was on her way to the old seminary home 
in Brooklyn, to pass there one more quiet Sab- 
bath with her old friends, and in her loved church 
home. She was deeply interested in the work 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, of 
which she was a Vice-President and a prominent 
adviser, and her heart and purse responded gen- 
erously to the numerous demands upon her sym- 
pathy. 

Miss Brigham possessed rare executive ability 
combined with intellectual powers of a high or- 
der. Her discipline was gentle, but always firm, 
and her discretion invariable. She made Brook- 
lyn Heights Seminary a notable school, and might 
have become its head had she so desired. Other 
institutions of learning heard of her rare pow- 
ers and endeavored to secure her services. The 
Presidency of Wellesley College, and professor- 
ships at Smith, Wellesley, and numerous other 
important institutions, were again and again of- 
fered her. The dream of her life was to found a 
young ladies’ school of her own, but that was not 
to be. 

At her home in Westborough, Massachusetts, 
Miss Brigham leaves an aged mother, a sister, 
and two brothers, in whose households she was 
fondly loved and cherished. 

No picture can fairly represent the charming 
womanly face, whose fine features were irradiated 
by an expression of surpassing beauty and sweet- 
ness. The delicate mouth never spoke but in 
words of loving-kindness; the large eyes never 
saw anything but goodness in friends or ac- 
quaintance. 

Her life’s work was well ended. Beloved by 
all, the harvest sheaf bound, she has entered into 
rest. 





THE FATE OF AN USHER. 
BY ANNE RICHARDSON EARLE. 
PNHE scene was a young man’s boudoir, if such 

an anomaly can exist; the time, late in the 
evening, when confidences find easiest expression ; 
the people were the boudoir’s owner, in a négligé 
compounded of dress clothes and a smoking jack- 
et, and the friend of his bosom, somewhat simi 
larly attired, with the comfortable abomination 
of a cigarette between his fingers. 

“Just let me read it to you again,” said he of 
the smoking jacket, straightening himself in his 
chair, and taking a worn-looking paper from the 
table. “Something may suggest itself to you. 
I want to have it all right, you know, so that 
when the notice is mentioned I shall be ready 
with a good suggestion. Now, then, listen: ‘ Mil- 
ler—Waldron.—On Wednesday, the 28th inst., at 
the Church of the Seven Angels, by the Right 
Reverend Arthur St. John Forbes, D.D., assisted 
by the Reverend Francis Willard Mason, George 
Northrup Miller and Adaline Bell, daughter of 
the late Major-General Sylvester Waldron, United 
States Army.’ How is it? Does it go?” 

“Go? Ishould think so! All those capitals 
will sparkle like diamonds in the sun, But, Mil- 
ler, I wish you would count me out of the affair. 
How many weddings do you suppose I have 
played usher for this spring ? % 


Six no less. 


“Well, make it seven. There’s luck in odd 
numbers.” 
“There wouldn’t be in this case. I was just 


ready to swear off from all social dissipations, 
and go into training until fall, for the sake of 
my health. There’s Greene, he’s a good fellow: 
have him.” 

Miller shook his head. “I won’t have Greene 
nor anybody else,” he said, clasping his hands 
behind his head and throwing himself back in 
his chair, “Ill have you. I’m sorry if you're 
feeble. I wish you could be best man, There’s 
plenty to get and little to do in that situation ; 
but Ada’s brother—confound him!—I had to 
ask him.” ‘ 

“Of course. I don’t grudge him the honor; 
but you know Wednesday is drill night for me, 
and—” 

“Tl pay your fine.” 

“ Hang the fine!” 

“With pleasure; but if you don’t mind the 
fine, I’m sure I don’t see why you mind cutting 
They will work you harder than I shall. I won’t 
oblige you to carry a gun.” 

“Thanks. I’m equal to the gun, I believe.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Brooks, you have been 
in no end of a sulk since there was a doubt about 
Miss Howard’s being maid of honor. I must say 
I think it’s shabby of you to desert me on that 
account. Still, I will be magnanimous, and tell 
you the news, although it would serve you right 
if 1 didn’t. She has accepted, after all; her 
father has consented to her coming to town for 
the occasion. Why he wanted to refuse at all 
I can’t imagine. But it is like him; everybody 
knows what he is.” 

Brooks laughed with a more interested man- 
ner than he had shown heretofore. ‘I don’t,” 
he said; “ what is he?” 

“Why, haven’t you met him ?” 

“Yes, but only once or twice, and then not for 
more than a minute. He is a handsome man.” 

“Oh, iron-gray hair gives any man a distin- 
guished look, and he is tall and straight, which 
helps out the idea, but he is a perfect tyrant. I 
have heard that he is positively cruel to his 
daughter; that he bought this place out of town 
purposely to keep her shut up, and that le won't 
let a man look at her. Now there was Radford. 

















It seems that he went out there to offer Miss 
Howard his hand and heart, and was fairly rush- 
ed off the place by his host.” 

“Sensible man. Who told of it—Radford ?” 

“T don’t know; it was told. I admit that, 
excepting financially, Radford is not much of a 
vatch. He hasn’t as much strength of character 
as a little wee monkey; but I must say I think 
that he might have been declined with thanks. I 
suppose it sounds heartless, but peculiar advan- 
tages belong to a girl who hasn’t any father.” 

Brooks rose to his feet and dropped his ciga- 
rette end into a receiver; then turning an ani- 
mated countenance toward his host, he grasped 
his hand and shook it warmly, “Tl see you 
through, Miller,” he said, “if it takes the last 
prop of my failing constitution.” 

After this the wedding preparations went mer- 
rilyon. One evening, however, hardly a week be- 
fore the great day, the happy bridegroom sought 
out his friend Brooks, with a wrinkle on his brow 
and a troubled sympathy in his manner. “It’s 
all up, old man,” he said, with desperate frank- 
ness. 

“Great heavens! what do you mean ?” exclaim- 
ed Brooks, aghast. 

Miller laughed a little. “ Oh, it isn’t as bad as 
that,” he said, “only Miss Howard can’t come; 
she has sprained her ankle. Lucky it was no 
worse. She was thrown from her horse. Her fa- 
ther must be an idiot to let her ride horseback. 
I suppose he wanted to break her neck.” 

Brooks laughed in spite of his disappointment. 
“Oh, you’re not yourself at all, Miller dear, Mil- 
ler dear,” he said; “and small blame to you. 
However, as you say, it is lucky it is no worse.” 

“Yes; but what shall you do?” 

“7? IT shall send her out some flowers, and a 
note to say that I am sorry.” 

Miller looked relieved. “And you'll be on 
hand yourself all the same ?” he said. 

“Do you take me for a child?” 
Brooks, with some asperity. 


answered 
“Of course I will.” 





He was as good as his word. 

“ You’re a trump, Brooks,” Miller said to him, 
ina hasty aside at the reception. ‘ You have out 
done yourself to-night.” 

“ Don’t say a word,” returned Brooks, in a low, 
delighted voice. “I have a note from Miss How- 
ard in my pocket, asking me to come out to-mor- 
row afternoon and tell her about it. So I am 
playing society reporter to-night, seeing every- 
thing and everybody.” 

Miller laughed. ‘“ Alas! 
said, significantly. 

On the following afternoon, therefore, a pretty 
young lady with an interesting pillowed foot was 
relating cireumstantially the story of her tempo- 
rary invalidism and its cause to a brown-mus 
tached young man seated near her, who showed 
an absorbing interest in the subject. 

It was an attractive picture for contemplation 
on a warm day. A shady veranda, with the gen- 
tle breeze coming toward it over an odorous vel- 
vet lawn; a small afternoon tea table set forth 
with fruit and cooling beverages, and a young 
and attractive pair of people luxuriously disposed 
to enjoy their beautiful surroundings and each 
other’s society. 

It was a reality doubly fair in the eyes of the 
young man, who was exchanging for it the mo- 
notony of business routine in the dusty city. Not 
that his lot was a hard one. An only son in 
business with his prosperous father is in the ma- 
jority of cases rather overpaid than overworked ; 
still, such a day, such a situation, and such a 
companion formed an unusual combination. It 
was the first (éte-d-téte that he had ever enjoyed 
with her wherein the certainty of an interruption 
was not imminent. But now—now no carriage 
waited at the curb to bear her from him; no 
partner all too prompt would come to claim his 
waltz. Brooks had known for many a day that 
there was more happiness to be found in the 
society of this young lady than in that of any 
other, but the difference had 
plainly as now. 

Presently she raised a great bunch of rare 
roses which lay on the couch beside her, and 
held them admiringly above her eyes. ‘These 
are the second you have sent already,” she said. 
“TJ understand something from them.” 

“So much the better,” he returned, boldly. 
“T intended that vou should.” 

She glanced at him over her flowers, and then 
fastened her eyes upon them. “I understand,” 
she said, “that you are very extravagant and 
very young.” 

“Young!” he echoed, paying no heed to the 
less shocking adjective. “By that you mean 
foolish, I suppose. However, the flowers pleased 
you, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes; but they did not please papa.” 

Ah! here was mention of that béte noire at last. 
He had almost forgotten its existence. ‘“ Your 
father—is—hard to please, is he not?” he said, 
haltingly. “I think I have heard that he was 
not always quite amicably disposed toward such 
as I.” 

She covered her face completely with the roses 
at this, but when she spoke he could divine no- 
thing from her manner. “Papa likes to have 
his own way,” she said, half apologetically. Then 
seeming to cast concealment to the winds, “ He 
has a high temper,” she confessed. ‘“ You know 
some people have, but his is something quite ter- 
rible, the storming, raving kind; not toward me 
—he is the dearest, most devoted father in the 
world; but toward young men, especially young 
men who send me flowers, he is quite violent 
sometimes.” 

He nodded seriously, thinking of Radford’s 
fate; at least that fate should not be his. “I 
shall meet Mr. Howard at dinner, shall I not ?” 
he asked, wishing the flowers in Jericho which 
so entirely concealed her face. ‘I suppose that 
if a man conducts himself like a gentleman in 
his presence he is treated like one.” 


poor Radford!” he 


never shown so 
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“Oh, certainly—that is, sometimes—nearly al- 
ways. But he has been asking a great many 
questions about you since these came. He says 
that he has known your father all his life, and 
has always admired him. Still, papa is hard to 
please ; although he likes your father he may 
not like you. You are not your father, you 
know.” 

“ And you are not yours, thank Heaven ; so let 
us dismiss the subject, and defer the evil hour 
as long as possible. Will you put down those 
roses, or shall I take them?” He stretched forth 
a hand toward them, but she avoided it. 

“You have not told me a word about the wed 
ding,” she said, hastily; “I am dying to hear 
about it. Begin at once.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he acquiesced, with reckless 
gayety. “The spinster and the bachelor will now 
discuss the wedding. As you know, I was one 
of the ushers, and if you have ever been glad 
that vou are a young lady, continue to rejoice, for 
no one can turn you into an usher.” 

“Ts it hard work ?” she asked. 

“Do not tell me that you have ever attended 
a wedding without seeing that it must be drudg- 
ery. Imagine a fellow—shall I start there, or go 
back to the very beginning ?” 

“The beginning of your existence, do you 
mean ?” she asked, laughing. 

“The beginning of the wedding,” he answered, 
with lofty majesty. “I am too young to have a 
past.” 

“So you are. The wedding, then; and do your 
very best this afternoon; be entertaining, for 
lying still for so long inclines one to blue dragons 
of the bluest kind, and I want you to fight them 
off for me.” 

“St. George for England!” he cried, Janghing. 
“The fight begins! Imagine a church, large, 
gray, a trifle damp perhaps, lights turned low, 
but over all a galaair. The chancel is decorated 
in its white garments, and forty million roses 
throw their beauty and fragrance over all; to- 
gether with potted things, of course, palms and 
hydrangeas, tall lilies, and miles of smilax.” 

“Smilax in pots ?” 

“No, not in pots, but everywhere else. Enor- 
mous candelabra stand about, lighted and fes- 
tooned with greenery, and high above everything 
is a great crescent made with twinkling lights 
like little stars. Now! Enter eight conspirators ! 
lam one. The sexton is there to admit us; the 
organist and a few favored friends are already 
in the loft. 


A mob besieges every one of the 
doors. 


That is the stuffing of the assembly, so 
to speak ; without it the nooks and crannies which 
one could not fill with invited guests would be 
vacant, and give the church a cheerless look which 
lights and flowers could not soften. Now we ad- 
mit this stuffing, and it tears its component parts 
to shreds trying for places from which to see. 
Good! The nooks and crannies are filled, and 
still they come. They are vandals. They stand 
up in the seats; they walk up each other’s skirts. 
These are ladies, you understand; at least they 
were ladies, until the rumor of a wedding turned 
them centuries back into barbarians.” 

“Splendid!” interrupted his audience, laugh- 
ing. ‘“ Why do you not report for the papers ?” 

“Too young,” he answered, dryly. ‘I must 
have experience first.” 

“Tam blighted by your sarcasm!” she cried, 
continuing to laugh. ‘“ Please excuse me for liv- 
ing, and go on with the story.” 

“Listen, then, for the plot thickens. Now ar- 
rive the least important of the guests ; how they 
can be so foolish as to be on time I cannot ima- 
gine. The organist begins to play, and the stuf- 
fing mashes itself to paste. I give my stalwart 
arm to forty stranded dames and damsels—no, 
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| 
| 


not all at once—one after another, and they go | 


at all sorts of gaits. By the time I have escorted 
my share of the witnesses, I could keep step with 
any animal in a menagerie. There are tall ones 
who stalk like the stately deer—only it is not the 
deer who does the stalking: but never mind; 
there are short ones who chat amiably up at me, 
trying to appear unconscious of the gaping crowd, 
and these trot like little foxes; then there are 
some unaccustomed, half-fledged ones who are 
frightened, and get over the ground like a pair 
of dividers. But I am up with them, neck and 
neck, so to speak, as I turn them into their places 
and stroll unconcernedly back for another victim 
in my natural manly gait. And now they are all 
shown up—and a very comfortably gaudy gath- 
ering they are—with fans waving and jewels 
scintillating. How am I getting along ?” 

“ Not at all at present.” 

“But how was I?” 

“Grandly! We had just arrived at the inter- 
esting part. I was standing on tiptoe, ankle and 
all, to see the bride come in.” 

He nodded. 


‘Remain in that position, if you 
please,” he said. 


“The organist is playing and 
leaving off at his pleasure, and any ingredient of 
the stuffing would, at this moment ef excitement, 
be willing to stand upon the forehead of its faint- 
ing neighbor to get a better view. 
are summoned to the vestibule. The bride has 
arrived. Miss Waldron has eight bridemaids in 
green, and a special (your substitute) in pink, 
who walks in beside her. They all have bouquets 
as large as hay-stacks, and are positively silent 
with fright. _Now—wraps off! Here we go! 
‘Doo! doo! dy-doo!’ That is the wedding march 
as performed upon the organ ; it must go through 
that once, and then the doors are thrown back. 
All the people in the church turn wrong side be- 
fore, and those at the sides sway forward, giving 
an appearance of the walls falling in. We leave 
four pews between each two of us, and six be- 
tween the last pair of bridemaids and the bride 
and special. No one comes after the bride, which 
is fortunate, as her dress is no less than a mile 
long behind. We reach the chancel steps; the 
eight maids in blue slide before us eight youths 
in black. The bride and her special are next the 
rail, as per rehearsal. Miller and young Waldron 


Presently we 


are there ready to receive them. 
that is the service.” 

“Don’t be flippant,” said the audience, reprov- 
ingly. 


‘Wur-r-r-r ! 





give you my word that was all that I heard 
of it. The organ continues to play softly: the 
bride gives her hay-stack to the special, and 
‘wur-r-r’ on it goes. There is some juggling with 
the ring, and the bride’s 
dies of stage fright as he 
they kneel, Well done! 

Up again! Good! The organ roars its loudest, 
and the bride faces about without turning her 





brother-in-law nearly 
Now 
I see the benediction. 


gives her away 





train under side up, which is the master-stroke 
of the performance, and sails down the aisle, 
Miller and all, while the crowd si nply grinds it 


self to little bits and goes away piecemeal 

“T think you are very frivolous,” she comment 
ed, laughing. 

“And I think that you are very ungrateful 
Have I not amused you and fought your bl 
with might and main ?” 

“ Yes, certainly ; but—” 

“Do not distress yourself over my frivolity ; it 
No single 


not 


les 


was a frivolous wedding 





was awed or even serious one 
was obliged to count the pews and be careful that 
her train did not turn over. As for 
they could hear nothing, and dey 
to trying to see, that they mig 
entirely in vain. 


the crowd 






voted themselves 
it not ve come 
We had two rehearsals, and I 
do assure you that the service is the very least 
part of the whole.” 

“T should not wish any one to say that of my 





wedding,” she confessed, serious! 
“Nor I,” he assented, speaking as 
but with a daring light in his eyes. “I shall try 
to have a very different kind, if yon approve 
Five minutes later the 
wheels on the grave 
the house made its 





seriousl\ 


grating of carnage 
+] drive at the other side of 
lf heard, succes 





led by hasty 


footsteps, which followed the sound of a ealling 
voice. 


,- Papa, papa,” cried the 





voice, 

come here as quickly as you can { 

Mr. Brooks, and he has asked me to marry him, 

and he kissed me, and won't sav that he is sorry. 

Tell him your opinion of such conduct.” , 
There was an instant of silence. <A stern, 

steady gaze on the part of the older man; a firin 





front and as steady a gaze on that of the young 


er. Then this terrible father, this tyrant with 
the violent temper, turned quietly toward his 
child and took her hand in his 


“Tell me what you think of the 


request, little 
daughter,” he said 


nding over her, “and I will 
tell Mr. Brooks what I think of the other.” 





“You behaved magnificently,” she said to her 
accepte dsuitor. ‘“ If vou had seemed a bit afraid, 
I should have been provoked with myself for ear 
ing for yon. You see,I have never had a man 
friend who was not in terror if papa showed his 


face. Just because papa is splendid and silent, 
they fairly seem to grovel before him So wl 
I found that you did not quake at the monstrous 


idea you had formed of 


him, I was tempted to 


see if you could be made to quake. It was i 

test, but I was on your side all the time, hoping 

that you would win.” 
“A kind of fairy-tale ending,” he said, lau 





ing. “If the young man guesses the riddle, he 
marries the princess; if not, off with his head! 
“With the difference that this young man 
would have married the princess in the end 
whether he had guessed the riddle or not. Still 
I like the fairy-tale ending. Let us hope for that, 


Do you know what it is ? 
they all lived h ippi y ever after.’ ” 


by all means. 


‘And 


as the young man in the 
is flying on the wing 





The next morning 
fairy tale w s of steam back 
to real lift , he sat with a small note-book before 
him, in which he had entered two words of an 
original composition two but of 
such dazzling brilliancy as to be quite incapaci 
tating for further mental effort. 
“ Brooks—Howard.” 


- only words, 


The words were, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marietta.—Your sample is the 


armure silk now 

prepared for mourning wear. 
L. L.—Make your flannel tennis gown for a girl of 
fourteen years with a blouse, full sleeves, sailor collar, 
and straight full skirt gathered toa belt. See illustra- 


tions of ladies’ tennis dresses in Bazar No. 26, Vol. 
XXII 
The expression ‘ private funeral” is 
in a funeral notice when 
some contagious disease; only the re 
visited th ck attend. 
J. M.—We do not make purchases for our readers 
Firoripa Reaper.—Use black lace and the finely 
dotted point d’esprit net instead of velvet on your pink 
surah, making aturned-over p 


sed 


there has been a death by 





tives who have 








sated collar, with Direc 





toire frill, and pleated cuffs that turn back on full mut- 
ton-leg sleeves. Take out all the drapery and make a 
straight skirt, pleated or gathered; if you have not 
enough sarah put some gathered point desprit net 
down the middle of the back and front: have belt and 
large bows of black moiré ribbon. This will make 
your dress stylish, and is not very expensive. Get 
yray-blue ladies’ cloth, or camel’s-hair, or else :ash- 
mere, for next winter. Have kilt suits of blue serge, 
of velveteen, and of plaids for your small boy for next 
winter. The full blouse shirt waist of white muslin 
with embroidered ruffle down the front will be pretty 


for him. 

Number 88.—It is too soon to speak positively, but 
it is probable that the *‘ embroidered cloth costume 
you mention will be worn next winter. At a small 
Inncheon in the autumn you could have bouillon, cro. 
quettes, salads, swect-breads, salted almonds, fruit 
ices, cake, coffee, etc. 

Ianoranor.—Address the lady’s publishers, as you 
have her real name 

Gainuirn K.—The design is very handsome, and will 
probably be adopted next fall, though it is too early to 
speak positively of next season's styles 

E..ta F.—An article on suitable reading for girls 
has been specially prepared, and will soon app 
the Bazar. 

Liy.—Any pretty remnant of silk, brocade, or satin 
that you can buy inexpensively will make along né 
row bag in which to carry your fan, gloves, and slip- 
pers when going to a party. Some party bags are 
made of very wide sash ribbon, with plush or velvet 
down each side, lined with surah at the top, and draw 
up with ribbons to make a deep ruffle above. 








ear in 
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Dresses of Washing 
Materials. 

Tue gown illustrated in Fig. 1 
is of gray-blue zephyr embroider- 
ed with white. The embroidery 
forms a border around the bottom 
of the skirt, and extends up both 
edges on the right side, where it 
spreads apart to show a pleated 
panel on the under-skirt. The 
bodice is in open jacket shape, 
with a pleated vest crossed with 
straps of embroidery. 

Fig. 2 is of écru batiste with 
embroidered edges, and with red 
sateen trimming. The skirt has 
a Spanish flounce, its scalloped 
edge resting on a red pleating at 
the foot. A pointed drapery is 
hung on the front of the skirt; 
the back drapery is hooked upon 
the back of the short basque. 
A pleated red shirt front is in the 
basque, with revers on the sides. 


Crochet Lace. 

For this edging, which can be 
worked with either cream or white 
crochet thread, make a chain of 
47 stitches to begin. For the Ist 
row turn, pass 6, work 2 double 
crochet separated by 3 chain on 
the next stitch, 2 double separated 
by 3 chain on following 4th, 5 
chain and a single crochet on the 
succeeding 6th 5 times, 5 chain, 
2 double separated by 3 chain on 
the last. 2d row.—Turn, 5 chain, 
2 double separated by 5 chain 
around the first 3 chain between 
2 double, 5 chain, a double on the 
next single, 9 chain and a double 
on the next 2d single, the same 
again, then 5 chain, 2 double sep- 
arated by 3 chain around the next 
3 chain, the same again. 3d row, 
—Turn, 6 chain, 2 double sepa- 
rated by 3 chain on the first of 
the 6 chain, 2 double separated 
by 3 chain around the 3 chain be- 
tween 2 double, 5 chain, a single 
on the next 8d double, 5 chain 
and a single on the next 5th 
stitch, 5 times, 5 chain, 2 double 
separated by 3 chain around the 
8 chain at the end. 4th row.— 
Turn, 5 chain, 2 double separated 
by 3 chain around the first 3 
chain, 9 chain, a double on the 
following 2d single, 9 fourfold 
crochet on the next single, a dou- 
ble on the succeeding single, 9 
chain, a double on the next 2d 
single, 5 chain, 2 double sepa- 
rated by 8 chain around each of 
the two 3 chain at the end. 5th 
row.—Like the 3d, but 6 repeats 
where there are 5in the 3d. 6th 
row.—Like the 2d, but 3 repeats 


of the 9 chain and double instead of the 2 in the 2d. 
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7th 


row.—6 chain, 2 double separated by 3 chain on the first of 
them, 2 double with 3 chain between, around the first 3 chain 
between 2 double, 5 chain, a single on the next 3d double, 5 
chain and a single on the next 5th stitch, 7 times, then 5 chain, 


2 double separated by 3 chain around the last 3 chain. 
row.—5 chain, 2 double separated by 7 


- 


8th 


chain around the 3 


chain between 2 double, 2 double separated by 7 chain on the 
middle one of the following 5 chain, 3 times, tuen 6 times 2 
double separated by 3 chain on the middle one of the succeed- 


ing 5 chain, then 2 double separated by 3 chain around each 
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ror Scarr, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch Empromwery. 
























of the two 8 chain at the end. 
9th row.—6 chain, 2 double sep- 
arated by 3 chain on the first 
of them, 2 double separated 
by 8 chain around the first 3 
chain, 5 chain, a single on the 
following 3d double, 5 chain and 
a single on the following 2d 
double, 4 times, then 5 chain, 2 
double separated by 3 chain 
around the 3 chain between the 
next 2d pair of double, 3 chain, 
a single around the next 7 chain, 
5 chain and a single around the 
following 7 chain 3 times, then 
4 times 5 chain and a single, at 
the end of the 8th, 6th, 4th, and 
2d rows. 10th row.—6 single 
with a picot between the middle 
2 around the first 5 chain (for a 
picot make 4 chain and a single 
on the preceding single), 8 single 
with a picot between the 3d and 
4th and 5th and 6th around the 
next 5 chain, the same again, 10 
single with a picot between the 
8d and 4th, 5th and 6th, and 7th 
and 8th around the following 5 
chain, then descending make 2 
scallops of 8 and one of 6 single 
as previously, after which work 
as in the 2d row, but begin with 
3 chain instead of 5. Continue 
to repeat the 3d-10th rows, but 
connect the first picot of every 
pattern to the last of the preced- 
ing one. Along the upper edge 
work a single around every 6 
chain and 7 chain between. 


Scarf—Embroidery and 
Plush Bands. 


Tuis scarf, which in the model 
is forty inches long, is composed 
of a central band of embroidery 
on cream-colored tinselled can- 
vas, with three-inch bands of 
rosewood plush on either side, 
connected with the embroidered 
band by crochet insertions work- 
ed with cord which has a metal 
thread twisted in with it. A 
crochet edging to match is 
across the ends. The canvas 
band for the middle is ten inch- 
es wide; it is of undivided can- 
vas with gilt threads. The pat- 
tern given in Fig. 2 is worked 
on it in cross stitch with filoselle 
silk of the colors indicated in 
the accompanying key to sym- 
bols;‘each stitch is taken over 
a square of two threads of the 
canvas. At seven threads on 
either side of the embroidery ten 
threads are drawn out for an 
open-work band, the loose 
threads of which are crossed in 
groups with a gold cord run along 


the middle of the space; the edges are hem-stitched with rose- 
wood silk, the outer stitching fastening the hem. To work the 
crochet insertion make a chain of 15 stitches with the tinselled 
cord, and for the lst row pass 5, work a double crochet on the 
next, 1 chain, pass 1, a double, 1 chain, pass 1,2 double with 3 
chain between on the following stitch, 5 double on the last 5. 2d 
row.—Turn, 5 chain, a double on the next 2d double and a chain, 
the same again, a double on the following 2d double, 3 chain, 6 
double around the 3 chain. Repeat the 2d row until the insertion 
is of the length required, then work along both sides a row com- 
posed of a single around each end 5 chain and 5 chain between ; 


, 


over this work a row of notches, for which make a single on the 
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Key to Symbols: & Darkest, ® Second, ® Third, ® Fourth, O Lightest, Terra-cotta Red; @ Darkest, ® Second, ® Third, © Lightest, Gray-Green ; & Darkest, © Medium, & Lightest, Old-Blue ; ' Ground. 
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middle of the 5 chain, 4 chain, a single, a double, and 
a triple crochet on the 8d—1st of the 4 chain ; repeat. The 
insertions are set on with the notched edges resting on 
the canvas and plush bands. The middle of the scarf, the 
canvas band with the insertion on either side, is under- 
laid with a strip of old-gold satin, and the scarf is lined 
with silk or sateen to match the plush bands. The cro- 
chet edging for the ends is shown in reduced size in 
Fig. 3. Begin it the same as the insertion; work 3 
rows like the 2d of the insertion, then for a scal- 
lop 9 chain, a single around the 5 chain at the end 
of the 2d row, turn, 9 single around the 9 chain, 
then 2 rows of the insertion, but begin the first 
with only 1 chain, after that 2 chain, 9 tfiple crochet 
with a chain between on the 9 single of the scallop, 1 
chain, a single around the 5 chain at the end of the Ist 
row, turn, 9 times 5 chain and a single around the scal- 
lop, then 1 chain, a double on the next 2d double and a 
chain, the same again, pass 1,a double on the next 
double, 8 chain, 6 double around the following 3 chain ; 
this completes the pattern; repeat. Finish the top like 
the insertion, and fasten a ball tassel to each scallop. 





In a Name. 

HE name of Crane is one of some antiquity in Eng- 

lish art as well as of modern occurrence. Walter 
Crane is to-day an artist of renown, designing among 
many other things some very beautiful wall-papers and 
hangings. Francis Crane, in the reign of James L., es- 
tablished tapestry. works, to which Charles I. lent the 
Raphael cartoons, and he continued his work through 
the days of the Commonwealth and of Charles IL, giv- 
ing many tapestry portraits of royal personages. 





Crochet Shoulder Cape. 

Tus cape is worked in crochet with white double 
zephyr wool, A rather coarse bone needle is required, 
as the work must be very loose. Begin at the front 
edge with a chain of 21 stitches. For the lst row pass 
1 and work 20 single crochet on the rest. 2d row.— 
(Right side) Turn, 1 chain, 20 single on the 20, work- 
ing the first 3 stitches at the neck through the entire 
chain of the stitch, and the remainder into the front 
mesh only; the 3 stitches nearest the neck are worked 
the same way in every row. Work 29 more rows like 
the 2d, which will carry the work to the middle of the 
back; the 3d and 4th rows and the 7th and 8th rows 
are short rows for gores, worked to and fro only on 17 
stitches from the lower end, omitting the 3 at the neck ; 
care must be taken in the next row not to leave a hole 
when passing over the end of the gore; the 11th and 
12th, 15th and 16th, and 19th and 20th are also short 
rows, worked on only 15 
stitches; in every 3d row of 
the 11 rows which follow after  ——— 
the 20th widen 4 times at the 
lower end by working 2 stitches 
onl. Work the second half to 
correspond, narrowing where 
the widening occurred in the 
first half, for which work off 
2 stitches together. Edge the 
cape, except at the neck, with 
a fringe of loops worked as 
follows: begin at the right 
front edge, working on the 
wrong side; 3 times by turns 
a single on the next stitch 
and 5 chain, then 8 times 
a single on the next stitch 
and 6 chain, 5 times by turns 
a single on the next stitch 
and 7 chain, 4 times a single 
on the next and 8 chain, 8 
times a single on the next and 
9 chain, 2 single with 10 chain 
between on the next, 10 chain, 
a single on the next, 11 chain, 
a single on the next; from here 
to the same point on the other 
half work a single on the next 
and 12 chain, then decrease 
the length of the loops gradu- 
ally to correspond with the 
first half. For the collar work 
a chain of the length required, 
make 5 rows in the same stitch 
as the cape, and edge with a 
fringe of loops of which the 
first and last 4 loops have 6, 7, 
8, and 9 chain, and all between 
10 chain. Crochet the collar 
to the cape, and finish with a 
ribbon bow at the throat. 





Afternoon Toilettes. 


A press of old-rose In- 
dia silk with cream Valenci- 
ennes lace is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The long drapery of 
the skirt is edged with deep 
lace, which rests against a 
box-pleated flounce at the foot. 
The lace is carried in a jabot 
up one side of the front, end- 
ing under a folded belt, and 
reappearing above as a gath- 
ered plastron on the round 
bodice. The sleeves are gath- 
ered, with lace cuffs turned 
back. 

Fig. 2 is a costume of light 
greenish gray surah and can- 
vas combined, the surah form- 
ing the front of the dress and 
the woollen material the open 
redingote. The front is full, 
with crossed draperies in the 
bodice, and on the skirt a deep 
puff and four narrow ruffles 
headed by a ruche. The red- 
ingote back hangs in straight 
pleats. The front edges are 
studded with buttons, and are 
attached to the under-skirt by 
several patent hooks set at 
intervals underneath. 
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AFTERNOON 


Fig. 1.—Inpia Sirk anp Lace Gown. 








TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Sitk anp Woot Costume. 





The Land of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
See illustrations on page 540. 

EXE rose, the bulbul, the lily, and the languid odor- 

ous breath of the South come to our thoughts 
when we speak of Persia, that land so fair, so conser- 
vative, so changeless, that among nations she has been 
entitled to pose as the Sleeping Beauty, But the signs 
are not lacking that from the torpor of centuries she 
is arising to a new and intensely interesting life, and 
that even her inertia is unable to resist the potential 
forces of modern civilization, The present visit of the 
Shah to England, which wooes him again after a twelve 
years’ interval, directs attention anew to Persia, and 
gives added interest to these beautiful pictures which il- 
lustrate life in that enchanted country. 

Among these, attention will be called to the gorgeous 
palace of the Shah, Ishratabad, with its gleaming walls 
and intricate carvings, a strong contrast to the ordinary 
Persian house, which is mainly. composed of mud, with 
a flat roof and few windows. However, in a Persian 
house the great object is seclusion and privacy; conse- 
quently the{buildings are rarely of more than one story, 
and have no outlet toward the street except the door : 
the exterior is as unpretending as possible, and a strong 
contrast to the lavish decoration of the interior. Hence, 
a Persian street, if it consists of houses alone, presents 
a somewhat untenanted appearance: it is only as you 
catch a glimpse through an open door of the charm- 
ing garden beyond that you realize how much comfort 
and beauty is concealed behind this forbidding exterior. 

Much has been said about the decay of prosperity in 
Persia by travellers who have seen rows and rows of 
broken-down ruined houses outside every village. The 
explanation is perfectly simple: a Persian finds a house 
too small for him, or otherwise unsuitable: in the cheap- 
ness of building material it is more worth his while to 
build a new house than to enlarge the old one: and so 
he strips the house of everything except the bricks, 
which, left uncared for, soon resolve themselves into 
the mud from which they came. 

The men of Persia, as a rule, dress with great care, 
and indulge in a profusion of delicate coloring, to which 
the women, compelled to hide themselves from the pub- 
lic gaze and from all masculine eyes except those of 
their immediate kinsmen, are indifferent. The Persian 
lady w hose portrait we give is exce ptionally well dressed, 
and her jewels are probably heirlooms. As their splen- 
dor is always reserved for in-door display, the women 
of the upper gs take delight in rich fabrics and 
gay embroideries in the seclusion of the “anderun,” or 
women’s apartments. The koorsee, or foot-warmer, is 
an institution unknown to us, and characteristic of the 
land. Our pictures show a Persian lady arrayed for a 





promenade, enveloped from 
head to foot in a shapeless blue 
cloak, and one sees here the fa- 
miliar figure of the sherbet 
ller, carrying his delicious 
drink a burden on his head. 
Here is the old Persian, a true 
cynic, who shakes his vener- 
able head at the thought of 
innovations; and here, prob- 
ably the last household god to 
yield to change, is the Per- 
sian cradle, the Armenian wo- 
man beside it as motherly as 
any American who holds a 
baby in her arms. 
Characteristic, too, is the 
group of Mollahs, or judges, 
and women, and the picture of 
the Shah’s runners, who clear 





the way before his sacred pro- 


gress 
gress, 





The Men of the In- 

quisition. 

See illustration on page 545. 
EAN PAUL LAURENS, to 
whom we owe the striking 

and spirited painting entitled 
“The Men of the Inquisition,” 
has won his many honors in 
the field of historical art 
Born at Fourquevaux (Haute- 
Garonne) in 1838, he is in the 
meridian of his powers, having 
illustrated with rare fidelity 
such episodes and events in 
history as appeal either to our 
sympathy, as in “Jesus Heal- 
ing a Lunatic” and the “ Fish- 
ing in Bethsaida,” or to our 
interest in human passions 


and human progress, as in 
themes like the present. So 
highly valued is the picture 
“The men of the Inquisition” 
in France that it has been pur- 
chased by the State, will go to 
the Luxembourg Museum for 
a time, and finally find its fit- 
ting place in the galleries of 
the Louvre. 





Curious Bit of Handi- 
craft. 

COLLECTOR of Japa- 
A nese art has in his pos- 
session a very curious bit of 
handicraft, a “cobweb with a 
bee entangled in its meshes.” 
This Eastern gem is so con- 
structed as to “cover the 
hasp or latch on two halves 
of a sliding door, one half of 
the bronze remaining on the 
fixed leaf, while the other half 
may be drawn away.” The 
workmanship of both web and 
insect are described as re- 
markably delicate and beauti- 
ful, attracting marked atten- 
tion. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow’s Sooruing Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





CORNELL’s BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Draggists, or P. O. Box 2148, New York.—{Adv.] 





Lanies stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Presrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—( Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is wey 7 ure and 
it is so ble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Gutter’s Black Silk 


Is a Pure Dye Black Dress Silk woven in five different 
styles (see cut in Century and Harper's, July.) 
Pure Dye means that there is no more body or 
weight in the black dye than is needful to secure a 
good and permanent color. Like the silks of the olden 
time, or the “ Antwerp Silks” of to-day, they contain 
no guin to crock, or grease to shine. 


How Can You Tell It? 


ist—It is cut into dress patterns of 16, 17, 18, and 20 
yards, and must be so sold by all dealers. 
2nd—Every dress pattern has our name in gold, thus 


JOHN D.CUTTER & Co. 
PURE SILK_ 


Why? To assure every purchaser getting and 
knowing the genuine Cutter silk. 

8d—It has no colored selvedge, but is black from 
edge to ed 

Why? To save waste. Colored selvedges set off 
the goods, but the beat don't need them. 

4th—It is always twenty-five inches wide 

Why? To save waste also. It cuts to better ad- 
vantage than ordinary silks 19, 20, and 21 inches, and is 
therefore cheaper 

Sth—It is sold at one uniform -price—$2.20 per yard. 


How Can You Get It? 


lat—Aek your dealer for it, giving him our name, the 
pattern of weave, and the number of yards you desire. 

2nd—If he does not supply it, write us, and we will 
refer you to a dealer who has it. 


44 East 14th Street, one N, Y, 


ONE-THIRD 
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From the charming litth CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Roston Tugatrer, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West Sr. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH 





The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
yerfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
Peantifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps). BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


LL. SHA Ww, 


54 West 14th St., 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
fal: requires no dressing; do not riportear. SK EL« 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
avd white hair. 

HAIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best Fr rench artists, 

EU GENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 

B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
po oed a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
as the blash of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

Genuine AUBUBNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beantiful Golden 
Anburn. Will not rub off Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded, 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogre. 


AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured 
k from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
| the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
| phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





in the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v, Durrant. On Jan. 28, 

, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
poeri ws Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
Johr Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM. 








IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


\ RS. M. BARNES-BRUCE. Designer and Manu- 
A facturer of Decorative Embroidery and Painting. 
Washington, D.C. Sixth season now open at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Orders for Home Decoration in Needle- 
work and Painting. Commenced work a specialty. The 
best Art fabrics and working materials. Estimates 
furnished. Designs to order. 


SUPE RFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s 8 
cific is the only unfai ce 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 





accomplish. 


Greatest inducements to 
Coffees and EMI 


ne PREM 


or full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.Y 


te | by Peck’s Pat. Improvep 
Cusmiongp Ear Daums. 
Whis TREE distinctly. 


Comfortable, in the 853 Bee book & proofs, F Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. * tong ai paper. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 














Skin, which neither torturous | 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous ong can 
Address Mme. Jutan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


a, LADIES 
 § 


| 224 5th Ave. near 26th Street, N. Y. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO. 30. 








CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Purest and Best of all Known 
Infantile Skin Soaps. 










On LOVELIEST, WHITEST, CLEAREST, SOFTEST SKIN, 
free from every blemish, is produced by this most 
elegant and effective 
of all skin purifiers 
and beautifiers. Abso- 
lutely pure, delicately 
medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, surprising- 
ly effective, it is simply 
incomparable as an In- 
fantile Skin Soap. May 
be used from the mo- 
ment of birth, and is 
sure to prevent rough- 
ness, redness, and ir- 
ritation, as well as serious diseases of the skin and scalp. Guaranteed of the highest purity by 
the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined sales of 
all other infantile soaps, both foreign and domestic, Sold throughout the civilized world. 

&a@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 300 diseases of the 
Skin, Scalp, and Blood, with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. 8. A. 


ee cu 
BEE LAMS 


GUINEA BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.— -* Worth a guinea a box.’ 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete he alth. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: —2 few doses will work wonders cote the Vital Organs ; Strengthening 
the muscular System ; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arousing with the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the yor paver a energy of the human frame. These 
are “ facts” admitted by thousands, in all classes of s ty, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous 
and Debilitated is that BEECHAMW’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 
for the United States, who, if your druggist does not keep them (inquire first), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON REOEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 


Mention this publication, 



























W. L. DOUCLAS © 
$3 SHOE centitnen 


t in the world, Examine his 
$5. oo GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
.00 HAND-SEWED WELT oe OE. 
bard POLICE pn FARMERS’ 





NGM S SHOE 
$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE adits. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down asa fraud. If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 


wesic. COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “‘an invalu- 
| able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 





HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopeeli pain. Ensures 
comforttothe feet. loc. at Druggists. Hiscox &Co., N. ¥ 


PARKER’S GINGER TON 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drauists, 










BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 


Nearly all use Madame Thompson’s 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Blond Hair can be obtained by using 
it without the least injury; the very best article known. 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists, 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t'd, London. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
oho wear their hair wants ee 





wa be rom invaluable Nad 


ent C. re. 
the m'fr Tor oTiust'a aiehicawe 
E. wecmubassti 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chi 





holera ra Infantu 

and all Summer © rechry  O 
children or adults. Jtis noia 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life wheneverything 
else fails, 4sizes35c's, up. 





|JGES m 
ro0D 4NEW BEST in the WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. 
Nos. 20, 40, 50, 60, white and ecru. 
en L, 500 @ yas., Pace snpor d, d. 


LACH foun 


Peueree t and a directions, 10 cis. > 


Sey aid. y of Dealer or or- 
er from a 
THREAD — — 


_ address plain 
i Glasgo Sass Thread Co., 
COLUMBIA RUBBER (O., ForCrocheting. —_ Giasgo, Conn. 


Manufacturers. Boston. Mass. - Sree ee a 





EAMLES Stockinet Dress 
WO Shield. Warranted Water 
proof & Odorless. Saves your 
Made under U.S. Pat 
ents, Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 
1889, Pat. in England & France, 

If your dealer does not keep 
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SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHIELD. 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; allages. Cost- 
ly outfit ree. Terms Fake. Address, TRUK & Co., Auguste, Maine, 
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“The Olive Oils of Lucca, Calci, and Buti in Tus- 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Halus Coronaria. ) 
Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now | 


Le Boutillier Bros... 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 
INDIA SILKS, ETC. 


27-inch Figured India Silks, new designs, light 
and dark grounds, $1 quality, sacrificed at....§9c, 

100 pieces black Surah Silks, beautiful qual- 

| ity and fine shade of bluck, worth 98¢ 69c. 


DRESS COODS. 


40-inch Silk-warp Henriettas, all colors and 





selling one of the most fragrant Cream, $1.25 quality, at........ccccccccccsses 79c. 
and delightful perfumes ever | 46-inch Summer Cashmeres, all new street and 
evening shades, $1 quality.........eeecceeeees 78c. 





produced,— Court Journal, | 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Made only by 


Regular price, $1.25 to $1.50 per yard. 
CROWN PER FUME BY CO. 45-inch TU RKEY-RED Skirtings, embroidered 


with white, worth $1.25-$2.25, at §0c., 69c., 75c. 
177, New Bono Sr., Lonpon. Sold everywhere lin ny hes a 


All in dress lengths of 44 yards each. SEND OR- 
-HONITON AND POINT LACE ! 


DERS at once, leave selection to us, and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 

Braids, How to Make Lace. Sam] 

pile ation. R. Gurney & Co.,4 Decatur St 


| LINENS. 
| 72-inch bleached Sa:in Damask, reduced from 
ha to 
4-size heavy German ‘Dinner Napkins, re- 
oot from $2 per doz. to......... 
500 doz. large size all- linen Towels, ‘reduced 
from 21c. each tO.....ceececcerees 


EMBROIDERIES. 
We have just purchased over 3000 pices at less than 
HALF COST OF IMPORTATION. 
45-inch white India Linen Skirtings, worth $1.25 
to $2.50, at 69c., $1.00, and $1.25. 

45-inch Erish-Point Embroidery, at 
Regular price, $2.50 and $3.00 per yard 

20-inch to 27-inch white India Linen Skirt. 





All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


son ap- 
+ Brooklyn, 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin 


Mention the Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample 
with warm water and wash-cloth, 








g cake of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Its daily 


use, is a hygienic ae promoting soft, smooth skin and im 


proved complexion. grateful to the senses, cooling and invigorating 
It is adapted and extensively used for washing the delicate skin of infants, 
of skin and sealp diseases, 


druff, Acne, ete., 


It is absolutely pure, bland, 
treatment 
Itching, Dan- 


and in the 


Invaluable for Irritations, Rashes, Sunburn, Chafing, 


und as an antiseptic purifier for offensive perspirations, ete. 


25 CENTS. DRUGGISTS, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., {00 Fulton St., N. Y. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 


ju MS 


PLATE of JUNE ROSES, all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents), 
REEMA *'S VELOUTI 
F A ee y =e 
FACE POWDER. 


Hygienic, Pure, Free from Poison— 

spine Fine, porto ya Don’t 
ub off; in short is 

PERFECT CHASTE ‘REFINED. 


Sold by Drugzists ever emf’g’r will 


a eer il 


~tay, 


X 


a 





The June number of INGALLS’ Hoge 
MAGAZINE contains a fuli-page COLORED 
PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 
SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ HOmF 
MAGAZINE? Single Copies lic. $1.00 per 
Year. It is a finely illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
Work, HOME DECORATION,ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ETC. SPECIAL OFFER! We will send 
you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subscription 
to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
the June number,containing the COLORED 
Address J, F. INGALLS, PUB., Lynn, Mass 








mail it direct, postage per box, 

White, pink and n 8 ntioning [Mary Anderson 
this paper = order for pows der, will send a trial bottle of the 
Exqt Perfume awatha,’ 





rR HAN Perfumer, 5 






23 E. Toad St.) N Y. ; Branch Cin., 0, 


FREEMAN'S BLONDINE 


without injury keeps child 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Hair 
their natural color like 

LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’S 
and turns hair of any color 
a natural Blonde. Beware of 
that sold by the ounce, gen- 
erally acid ‘spoiling the hair. 
If your druggist hasn't the 
genuine, in sealed bottles, 
FREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 E.152 St.New York or Cin’ti,0. 
will send postpaid $1 a bottle, 6 for $5. Send for circulars 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 











JORSETS ~ = 





Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
So_p sy aut Dave anv Totwrt-Goons Deacens, 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 

G. L, THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton St., Curcago, 


Catals 
MFG. 


ue, ( Name 


0., 145 N. 8th. 


LUBURG 


» perspiring. Does away with dress shields 
fectly healthful and delightfully perfnme d. 50 cts, 
per box. Sample, sealed, 10c. PERUVIAN CHEM- 
ICAL CO., 140 Nassau Street, Ne w York. 








. 75¢. | 
$1.50 | 
--15¢, | 


any are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—eport 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Rome. 

(2elazione intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


5° 


Vol. L., p. 


S.RAE & CO. guarantee their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL of 
th CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named districts. 





S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 


Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Reports from Her Maj 
esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 1885, p. 318. 
ESTABLISHED LEGHORN, TUS- 


S. RAE & Co. 


Wholesale Ag rents eae Importers : 


1836. CANY, ITALY. 


i 


| ! ft 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Cco.,W est Broa lway, Franklin,and Varick Sts., New York,N.Y, 
JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. If you find any difficulty in getting 


tail Grocer. 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima Arborum (the Olive-tree and its 
Fruit). 30O pp., 10 beautiful engray ings. _ Please mention this Pape! re 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it delivered at your residence by a re 











Ladies’ Extra Fine Cotton Hose, “Rock Dve,”) , 
Fast Black, reduced from 50c, pait ‘ 34de. 
Ladies’ Very Fine Lisle Thread Ho “Rock? . 
Dye,” Fast Black, reduced from SSe. } p 50c. 
Children's Ribbed or Plain Cott 
Hose, “Kock Dye,” Fast Black, 3 pairstor 
sizes, were 43 to 69c. pair ) $1.00. 





READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


23d St. Le = Bros. 





Green Turtie. Frenel sia M —— 
deta Aston" ie | AB By & 2 West 284 Sty Me City 
Mallagatewny. P rintanies, Pr : 


Consomme. Beef (or Soup and Bi ouilli). 
Mutton Broth. | 


In 13¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and 3-Pint Cans. 


One-Minute Talks about 


SIROCCO TEA. 





I 2 Alton and Intercolonial 
Rattrond of Can: ad: 1 Co. 

CS?” Send us 14 cents to 
a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. 


oro 


| 
CLAM BROTH, | ss _ 
PUT UP IN GLASS JARS. Travellers in Europe have heard of SIROCCO 
; | TEA. They have tasted broad and wondered 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with why it has not been introduced here Its reputation 
any other brand on the market. | aud universality of use in the old country has beet 
The excellent quality of these a msedthem | } ticed by American tourists from the Thames t 
} ively served on tl . Buffet, or | Volga. They he ive Come nome nd spoken of 
rs of the Pullman, ‘Wane r, Union, | aired for —but not uatil rece 
it been obta e American Branct 


i for asample, 
ackage 
Sorwarded 


n rece) t 





of $1.00 0 containing @ pound 
of the best quality, will be you, postpaid, 
DAVIDSON & Cco., 
Sole Growers of “ Sirocco Tea,” 
1436 BROADW AY, NEW YORK, 


For sale ihove, and also by the following 


me ¢ 4 


help pay express and receive 
Sold by Grocers. 
WHITE, THE 


GEO. 
§ Tailor of Washington, has invented 
and copyrighted White's Glove-Fit- 


LADIES’ si erst 


us 





>O-"E 0 FENE checks and deodorizes profuse 


Per- | 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| = 


WAIST LINING 


Guaranteed to fit, made of best Silesia, all shades, so 
traced that the most inexperienced cau make a per- 
fect and stylish-fitting waist and sleeves. Price 40 


delighted with the 
brilliancy of 


CHALMERS’ 


GELATINE 


USE NO OTHER. 


LOWNEY S 
€ 


beauty, strength, 


| FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
SKIRT ‘LINING, | 
length of front necessary. 
aud New ‘Bond Street, pe Ei ng ‘laud 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus’ 
and lo« 1k at these novelties. 


George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
J. M. Murray & Co., 23 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
cents, and 6 cents for postage; take bust measure over | 
highest part only. Directions with each lining 
| 
Patent applied fr, ‘Made from English Fresh Fruits 
| made of best Englis sh Per calin in all shades. , 
These Linings are perfect. 
Directions with each lining AND REFINED SUCAR, 
GEO. war rk, | 
M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS 
' DA DIES 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. la 
Are 
has created models of an absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 
The Corset Directoire, which is quite in couformity 
tual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 


Grosse & Blackwell 
Also a perfect fitting and hanging 
75 cents, and 16 cents for postuge Waist measure 
gents wanted, 
gaa ie SRE Mztingen. sc, | ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
Stays, Belts. | 
It begs to invite its American customers to come 
; it will be of this year’s successes. 






A change in fashionable taste is the 
wide substitution of Arkinson’s delicious Cologne for 


the formerly popular Farina. - 
wi 


EST IN THE W 





SHOPPIN by New x “of of a kina 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


LOUIS VUITTON’S 
TRUNKS AND _ BAGS| 


7 





C BON-BONS 


ONLY AT 
PAGE. .ccivscas . 1 Rue Seribe. MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 
LONDON.. ..289 Oxford Street. 


“EPPS’S 





Beware of neon Imitations. 
Send ‘Twenty- | 


a send went 


the Practical Stamping Outfit. Fifteen elegant pat- 
terns, Pouncet, Powder, and full directions. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, Baltimore, Md. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 




















Faroe. 








THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 

* JIMMY, D’ YEZ THINK TH’ BYE’LL IVER BE 
AS TALL AS YERSILF?” 

“SURE O1'M THINKIN’ AV HE KAPES ON 
HE'LL BE AS SHORKT SOME DAY.” 


FACETIZ&. 
HIS PROFESSION. 
A NEW JERSEY IDYL. 
“IT make my living from my voice,” 
The tramplet did remark, 
As he requested bread and meat 
Just after dark. 


* Well, sing a song,” the cook replied, 
* And you shall have your fill 

Give us a symphony in Q 
Or e’en a trill.” 


“Not so,” quoth he. “My voice is not 
The kind you like, I fear. 
It’s useful on election days 
To how! and cheer.” 
nemo 
A Montana baker always spells dongh ditto, becanse 
some one told him that ditto was the complete form 
of do, ° 
UNDOUBTEDLY HONEST. 


**T see in the dictionary that honest means chaste.” 
“Then Browne must be honest. He was chased all 
the way to Canada by the police.” 


pe 
AN UNFORTUNATE ERROR. 

‘*Why, Charlie, what’s the matter with your mus- 
tache ?” 

“Oh, I got my wife to trim it for m 
and she used the button-hole scissors.’ 

qnmmneen@@pesemee 
SAFE. 

“ What do you think of Van Scrimp’s humor? Do 
you believe it will live?” 

**Why not? It has got through its second century 
now.” s 

AT THE PIER. 

* Hlow those Boston people lionize that Miss Hunter 
—and a more unattractive girl than she, I never met.” 

“Ah, but you forget. She is the only Boston wo- 
man who hasn’t read Robert Elsmere and never heard 
of Browning.” 


e this morning 


snenmagtijiatnntion 
AN APT CHARACTERIZATION. 
“They say Wildboy is settling down and bids fair to 
become a great legal light.” 
* Ah, yes; a sort of gas fixture.” 


qmmmpet@esmen 
A SOLID TRUTH. 
It usually happens that those people who are always 
looking out for a soft snap meet with hard luck. 
eonnistnd pentane 
A QUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT. 
D. D. * Do you believe in 
D. F. “ Well, not all over. 
oepemipemene 
A FULL HOUSE. 
ApPLioant For CLerksuip. “ Are there any vacan- 
cies here ?” 
Emrioyer (gazes mutely but eloquently around at the 
assembled clerks). ‘‘ We have no room for any more at 
present. Call again.’ 


immersion ?” 


cameepintdonnatin 
TWO DESTINIES. 
Reszorrp Surror. ‘‘ Alas! what worse fate than to 
be fired with love?” 
Esxorep Surror (sadly). “‘ Fired without love !” 





THE WIDOW. “CAPTAIN, WHY DON’T YOU USE OARS WITH ST 
THE CAPTAIN. “My DEAR Mrs. MACHAM, I PREFER SPOONS,” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Tue siss of the sisser is heard, 
The crack of the cracker likewise, 
Along with the carolling bird, 
Along with the mercury’s rise. 
The sun is ’way up in the skies; 
The bumble-bees merrily hum: 
‘Tis patent to him that is wise 
That the month of the Lion has come. 


‘Tis time for the whey and the curd, 
Tis time for the blueberry pies, 

Tis time for the egg that is shirred 
(Though why I could never surmise) ; 
’Tis time for the maids and the “ byes” 

To Cupid, his darts, to suecumb: 

f ‘Tis plain to all persons with eyes 
_.¢ That the month of the Lion has come. 











Some call it the season absurd— | 
The season it is of the flies. 
By dudes ’tis the season preferred 
For wearing ridiculous guise— 
Pink collars and cuffs, tinted ties, 
.* | With trousers the color of plum. 
7, Man frequently laughs till he cries 
A When the month of the Lion has come. 
“4 ENVOY. 
Say, isn’t it clear that July’s 
The season I mean when I hum 
l No man that is sane now denies 


Joun Kenprick Banas. bs 








That the month of the Lion has come? (~~ 
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CUMSO ON ANATOMY. 


“Papa,” said Bobby Cumso, looking up from his 
book, ** which bone is the humerus ?” 
“That is the scientific name for the funny bone, 
sobby,” replied his papa, who prides himself on his 
| knowledge. 





THE USUAL PREFERENCE. 


A THOUGHTFUL GIRL. 


Hvussanp. “ Your sister Jennie has run away and 
got married—eloped.” 

Wire (faintly). ‘* What was she married in?” 

Hussanp. “ Silk.’ 

Wires (relieved). ** Then she didn’t disgrace the fam- 
ily after all. Whom 
did she marry ?” 


—— 


A bird on toast is 
worth two in the 
hand. 


| A NATURAL QUESTION, 
“The captain was as cool as a cucumber when the 

vessel struck the iceberg.’ 

} “ How was the iceberg ?” 
—————.—_— 
A SUDDEN RISE. 
** How much is cannel-coal, Mr. Littleton ?” 
“T think it’s eighteen dollars. Just wait a minute.” 





He goes over to the book-keeper. 

“Has Elkins paid his bill yet?” 

** No, sir.” 

““Ah, Mr. Elkins, I find cannel-coal has gone up to 
twenty-four dollars.” 








SP hevapay 


Chitaye 








AN EASY FIT. 


RAIGHT BLADES ?” 
, 


“Now, DAFFY, DO IT SEEM TO FIT?” 
“YEs, UM; IT SEEM TO FIT SPLENDID; I KIN JES WAB- 
BLE MY FOOT ALL ’ROUND IN IT.” 





